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.' TO THE REVEREND 
M R. WARBURTO.N.^ 



, REVEREND SIR, ' 

Gì V È me leàve to prefeht to you 
the following Eflay on the 
Epifite to Augujìusì which, whatever 
òther merit it may want, is fecure of 
this, that it hath been planned upon 
the beffe model. For I know fìot what 
fliould hinder me from declàring to 
you in this public manner, that it was 
the early pleafure I received from what 
you had writttfrf òf this fort, which 
jirjì engaged me in the province of 
criticifm. And, if 1 have taken upon 
- : ' - ' a 2 , me 
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me to illuftrate another of the fineft 
pièeès ^of «nti^uity after the fame me* 
tbod 9 it is becaufè I find myfelf en- 
couragted tó da fé by bighet confi* 
derations, than evén the Authority of 
your éjwmple. 

Criticismi confidered in its antient 
^nd noblcft office of doing juftlcc to 
the merits of great writers, more efpe- 
pially in works of poetry ^nd inven? 
jtion, demands, to its perieli execution, 
Sthefe two quatfties: a philofophic /pirite 
cagàble off cacti ating the fondamenta! 
jreafops of excellence in eyery different 
ijpecies of conxpofition ; and a Jtrohg 
imagin fittoti f the parent of what we cali 
truf tqfle f enablmg the critic to feel 
the full force of h'ts authorVexceilence 
himfelf, ^nd to imprefè a lìyely fenfe 
òf it upon others. Each of thefe abili- 
ties is neceffary. For by means of 
philofophy, (jriticifija, whjch were 
ptherwifea Vagqe and fkperficialthtng, 
N \\ . acquire^ 
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acquires the foundncfs ami folidity'óì 
firience. Àiid frora the power offancyì 
k derivea that lìght and energy and 
ipirit, which are wa&ting Co provoké 
the public emulatici! and carry thè 
general conclufions of Jreafoji tato 
pra&ice. 

Of thefe talents (to reggaci them in 
their feparate fiate) that of a ftrong 
imagmation y às being the como&qner o£ 
the twò, one wofcld natur^Uy fuppofe 
fliould be the firft toexert itfelf in tha 
fervice of criticifoa. Ànd thus it feerm, 
in fa£t, tó have happened. Far thetè 
were very carly in Oreece a ibrt q$ 
tnen, who, under thename Qf Rh APsfr* 
pists, made it their bufinefe to illu- 
fìrate the beauties of their favourite 
writers. Though their art, injleed, 
was very fiaaple ; for it confifted àhif 
in aSting the firieft paffages of tljeit 
works, and in rpfóatmg them, with à 
ràpturoùs kiftd of vehénaence, to an 
h a 3 ecftatic 
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ecftatic aibiltoty; Whence it appears^ 
that criticifm, as being yet in its iri- 
fancy, was vsholly turned'tojdmira- 
tion ; a paffiou which Xtxxèjudgment as 
little indulges in thè fchools of Art^ as 
fòiràd philofophy, in thòfe of Nature. 
Accordingly thefe enraptured declaim* 
ers, though they travelled down to the 
politer agefc, ctìuìd not fubfift in thern. 
The fine ridicule of Plato, in orie of . 
his Dialogues [*/], and the growìng 
tafte for juft thinking, feem perfe&ly to 
have diferpdited 5 this folly. And it. 
Wàs prefently fefen ànd acknowledged 
even by the Rhapfódift himfeif, that, 
hovf*di4)inely fóevér'he might feel him- 
feif affe&ed by the magnetic virtué'of 
the mufe, yet, as he could give no in- 
telligible account of its fubtle operai 
tion9,' he was àflurediy ho Arti/1% 
0EION bivcu % frì'TÉXNlKOti'ìirwii- 

^ "*' ■ ' ■ Frora 
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From this rimethty; whQtóok wpdfl 
therofelves the office of commenting 
àrid recòmmending the great writers òf 
Oreece* difchatgfed it-iq a very differenti- 
mannen Their refearches gre w -fé* 
vere, inquifitive, and ratiooah And 
ào wonder j for the perfori, who nòw 
foòk the lead in thefe ftudies, ànd fct 
the fafhion of them; was a phihjhpher^ 
ànd,'vrhich Wis happy for the advance* 
risént of this art, the jufteft philófopfaer 
of antiqaity. Hence feientijk or fpccu*- 
lative critteifin attained tò perfezioni 
ài once ; and atppearéd ih ali that leve* 
rity of ireafon ìarid accuracy of method* 
wKifch Atiftòtle faiitofèlf could beftov* 
tìpon it* ' * ' . 

* * '■ ■' • * 'J . 

But nów éhis inigìit àìmóft fèertì as 
violent an extrethe as the other, For 
though to ìinderfiani b#t>etter than to 
àdmiré) yet the getieràlity df réaders 
tarinoti or will nòt> underftahdj where 
there iè nòthìng for them to admire; 
" * 4 So ; 



f$ peptica ?l O ih 
§ptha$ rstfm* fer her $wp fcfcc> is 
*b)lfi?£ <9 bo?tt>w foocjrhiflg of.th* 
4*P#t «4 t& sùgwthe aics, QfJimQi : 
4&d Ariftotles rog^t* was tg^proud 

Hegce, the liticai plan f wbich thfc 
St^gy^ite h«4 farq»ed with £uch wgou* 
of iciciic^ hpwcwr it «night £ntsfy the 
wkaw fp*Du]*$i$, waoted fa be rv- 
Ucsvzdipfì fct off ta the common eye by 
tftp hoightcniag^ of eloqueuce- This* 
I^bfcrved, wap the eafierr t?ifk pf the 
tw9; «od jet it waa very long befijra 
itwasykr^J/i^^tUmpted- Amongfl 
qther reafoos pf this deUy, the princi- 
pale as you obferve, might be thefa^i o£ 
the public freedòm of Greece, fwhich 
fyou aftpr fetì<fcwod* F*** th$»,iafteàd 
G^tjie frac apd fl^^rvìy efifcrt* of gpnius, 
iphish «Ione $01*14 eceóoapliifc fuch a 
isformation* fi» trifliog fpirjt pjf th», 
Ufflfls declioed urte rjie^e v^fbal amufe- 
me»t& , * c Wh#jce f as you fay, , io 

u great 
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V gre** 3r ctoni of fcholiaftfr aod gFfó*» 
64 mréaps io fcoa * overfpreatf *h* 
44 kaiXXiog; of Greece, when onge that 
".farnaus commimity had Ipiì ; ita 
" liberty [i]. M 

And what Greece was thus ujaable* 
of a long Jipie, to furnifli, we fidali ia 
vaia feefe iaanother great community* 
whiqh foou after floufiffred incallii-, 
betal fludies. The genius* of Rpgje 
was bold and ekvated enough for this 
taflc. But Criticifro of àny kind wa$ 
little culti vated, never profeffed a? aa 
^r/ t by this pepple» The fpecixnens 
we bave of their «bility in this way w 
(of which the meffc elegant, beyond 
dfifpute, are the two epiftles to j4v~ 
guj&us and the PìfosJ are flight, occa- 
lional attempts? made in the neg- 
ligence of common fenfe, and adapted 
tb the peculiar exigencies of their own 
tafte and learning : and . not jby any 

[*] Pope'* Works, voi. v. p. 344. 8~. 

raeans 
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means the regular produ&ions of atti 
£rofeflèdly bending itfelf to this workV 
ànd ambitious to give the Iaft finifhing 
to*he criticai fyftem. 

Fojj io great an efFort as this, we are 
fo look back to the confines of Greece* 
And there at length, and even from 
beneath the depreffion of flavery (but 
with a fpirit that might "have doné 
hpnour to its age of greateft liberty), à 
•critic arofè, fingularly qualified foi* 
lo geherous an undertaking. His prò- 
féffion, which was thait of a rhetoricat 
fophijì) required him to be fully inffcruft- 
ed in the graces and embellifhments 
òf eloquehce ; and thefe, the vigour of* 
Kis genius enabled hìm to comprchend 
ih theii* utmofi: force and beauty. In 
a word, Lónginus \Vas the peffon, 
ifrhom, of ali the cfitics of àritiquity, 
liature feems to have formed with the*, 
propef tàténts to give the laff honou/ 
6 te 
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to his profeffion, and penetrate the very 
foul óf fine , writing. 

fc Yét fo bounded is human w?t y and 
with fuch difficulty is human art com- 
pleated, that even here the advantage, 
which had been fo'fortunatély gained 
ón the one hand, was, in great mea- 
fure, loft and forfeited on the other. 
He had foftened indéed the feverity of 
Ariftotle's pian ; but, in doing thìs, 
had gone back again too far into the 
manner of the admiring Rhapfodift.' 
In fliort, with the brighteft views of 
nature and true beauty, which the 
fineft imagination could afford to thcf 
beftcritic, he now wànted, in a good 
degree, that precifion, and depth of 
thought, which had fo eminently dif- 
tinguifhed his predecefTor. For, as 
Plotinus long ago obferved of hitfV 
, though he had approved hhnfelf tr 
tnqfter of polite Uterature^ he was no : 
/Philofipher\ OIAOAOrOS MEN, *I- : 
. AOSO002 AE OTAAMX1S, - ~ : 

' — Thus 
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Thus the art had been (hiftiog xt~ 
^iprocally iato two extremes. An£ in 
ooc or ather of thefe extremes, it was 
Hkely to continue. For the fanae and 
tmtaerìt ahility of their great founders 
had made thern cpnfidered as moJeh % 
in their different ways, of perfe6fc qriti- 
cifiò» Ofily it was eafy to focefec 
%vhich of theiEb the humour of fucceed- 
«ig jtimes would he maft dHpofed to 
«Balate. The catching «nthufiafm 
*pd pi&urefijue fancy of the one woul4 
be fure to prevail over the cooipejs and 
auftertfy of the 0/A?r. Accordingly 
in the laft and prefent century, when 
hqw the diligence of learned men had, 
by reftoring the purity, opened an eafy 
W?y to the ftudy, of the old claffics, a 
xmqaberlefs tribe Qf Qomm.eniators have 
stftecnpted, after the manner of Longi-» 
uws, to fiourijh on the exccllencies of 
their compofition. And fotne of them* 
indeed, fucceeded fo well in this me- 

thod, 
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thod, that one is not to wondèr it 
foon becaroe the popular and only au^ 
thorized form of wbat was reputcd 
jvft Criticsfto. Yet, as nothitig but 
fuperior genius could make it tolerable 
cven in the beft of thefe, it was to be 
expe&ed (what eicperfence hath now 
fully (hewn), that it wotild at length, 
and inordhury hands, degenerate imo 
jthc moft unmcaning, fri volou s, and dif- 
guftfui jargon, that ever difcredited 
polite letlers. 

This, Sir, was the fiate in which 
you received modem Critici/m : a fiate, 
which could only fliew you, that, of 
thè twomodels, antiquity had furniflied 
to our ufe, we had learned, by an 
awkward imitation of it, to abufe the 
iDorJl. But it did not content your 
fceal for the fervice of letters barely to 
remedy this abufe. It was not enough, 
ili your enlarged view òf things, to re- 
jCtare either of thefè models to its an~ 
- . : ' 4 tlenp 
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tient fplendour. They wcrebotli tò 
bc revived ; or rathcr a new originai 
pian of criticifm was to be (truck out, 
which (hould unite the virtùes of each 
of them. The experiment was made 
on the two greateft of our own poets ; 
and, by refle&ing ali the lights of the 
imagination on the fevereft reafbn> 
every thing was cfie&ed, which the 
warmeft admirer of antjent.art coujd 
promife to himfelf fremi, fuch an Union. 
But you went farther. 5y joining to 
thefe powers a perfedt infight into hu- 
man nature, and fo ènnobling the exer- 
cife of titerary, by the addinoti of the" 
jufteft moral, cenfure, you have now, 
at length, advanced criticism to its* 
full glory. 

Not but, confidering the. inveterate, 
foible of mankind, which the poet fo 
juftly fatirizes in the following Work, 
I mean.that, which difpofès them to 
malign and depreciate ali the efforts of 
wit and virtue, — nifi 



p e- i> t&ax itQ~nj ** 

-*— nifi quac tetris femota fuìsqaé ' 
Temporibus defunéfca videt —r \ 

CQnfiderìng, I fay, this* temper qf 
mankind, you may foonèr, perhaps, 
expeft the cenfures of the dull and en r 
vious of ali denominations, thanthe 
candid applaufè of th$ public^ even for 
ihis fervicé. 

I apprehend Hiis . confequence the 
rather, becaufè criticifm, though it be 
ifie lofi fruit of literary experience, is 
more expófed to' the càvils of ignorance 
and vanìty,^ thàn, perhaps, ariy other 
Ipecies of learned application t ali men 
Jbeing forward to judge, and few men 
giving themfelves ieave to'doubt of 
thtir.being àbie tó judge, of the merita 
fi( well-known and popuìar writers. 

Nor is this ali : When writers' of a 

certain : rank cpqdefcend to this work 

pf crtfififm, the innovation excites a 

. ' '" r " •" ' very 
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very, naturai iermcnt in the mcn of the 

profeffioru 

Thcir jealousy is alarmed, as i£ 
thcre wàs a defign to ftfip thcm of the 
bnìy hotuaur they can reàforiably pre- 
tend to, that of lifting in judgmént òn 
the inventions of theix bettetsl But to 
JUDGEj as wdl as' to invent, is 
thought a violcnt encroàchmeot in 
the republie of Letters; not unKke 
the ambition of the Roman emperors, 
who would be confuls y and cenfcrs too, 
that is, would have the privilége of 
excluding from the fenate, as well as 
of prefiding m it. 

But. if jealouiy were du* of the cafe^ 
their ma Lio n it Y would he mudi in* 
flamed by Ibis kitrufioru . For who cab 
bear to fte bis own weak eiukavours* 
in any art, difgraced by a confummate 
model? 

Btefides, to fay thè tf-uth, the con-? 
ceptiqns offach writei-s, as I bèfbfe 

lpokc 



/ 
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fpoke of, lie fi> remote frorn vulgar 
apprehenfion, that, without either 
jealoufy ór malignity^ dullness ìtfelf 
will be fure to create them many 
peevifh detra&ors. For an ordinaiy 
critic can fcarce help finding fault 
with what he docs iiot underftand, or 
being angry where he has no ideas. 

On ali thefe accounts, it may pof- 
fibly happen, as I faid, that your cri- 
ticai labours will draw upon you 
much popular refentment and in- 
ve&vrc. 

But t£ fuch fliould be the prejènt 
effcSt of your endeavours to cultivate 
and complete this elegant part of 
literature ; you, who know the tem- 
per of the learned world, and, by 
your eminent merits, have io oft* 
provoked its injuftice, will not be 
difturbed or furprized at it: much 
leis fliould it difeourage thofe.who 

Vol. IL b «re 



are difpofed- tp 4o yqu mpre TÌght^\ 
frolli . cele.b rating, andj a^ , tlioy • fijid " 
t-hemfelves aùle^rrom copyujg^ywr 
eicample; : t . \. .-.-.. 

For usb wlk &tke'riwh3t , s bcgot by tìENSE/j 

as weiriiHHts, r às in othérirlfl-ances.* •' 
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Yc r J ' SÉt; Sir;* what ' there '• is of ' 

encomium in the turn of this Letter, 
... , _ ••••..'. 

was 'iritended'not fo much for your 
fake, as àny town. " ,Had my purpofe 
tfeeii afny.Bthfer, I.niufì hrfve chofen : 
Vfcry tif' J amongthe Varitfus pa&s of ! 
your charadter to take this fórche 7 * 
fubjefl: of an addrefs to you. For, 
affef all' t Bave faid and thiiik of 
yourcritical a&Iitìes, ft'might feem' 
aTAitfft' as "YlfaiT^è hi à panegyrift oli; 
Mr. Waifburtòn fo téli of '-Iris aàftiir- 
able criticiftns oti Po^e and* Shake- 
speare, : as it vrould Scia him^who 
Ihould 'defmfi air encomi trm* on'So- 
crates,' tò infift on his excéTFent fcnilp- 

• - - ture* 
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ture of mercury and the graces. 
Yet there is a time, when it may be 
allowed to lay a ftrefs on the amufe- 
ments of fuch men. It is, when an 
adventurer in either art would do an 
honour to his profeffion. 



/ am 9 

with the truejl ejìeem, 

Reverenti Sir, 

Tour mofi obedient 



and tnoft hutnlle fervant. 



Cambrì dge, 

March 29, 173^. 



R. HURD. 



Q., HORATII F LACCI 
EPISTOLA AD AUGÙStUM, 

CtJM tot fuftineas et tanta negotia foluty 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emcndes ; in publica commoda peccenl 9 
' Si longo fèrmorie morer tua tenbporaj Catefar* 

COMMENTAkY. 

Epistola ad Augus^tum.] Ili condu&ìng thiJ 
Work, which is an apology for the poets ofbis own ti?ne i 
die method of the writer is no other, than that which 
ptain fenfe,*" and the fubjeót itfelf, required of hinw! 
For, as the main diflike to the Auguftan poets had 
tfrifen from an exceffwe reverence paid to their elder 
brethréh, the Jtrft part of the epiftle (Yrorn line i to 
ii8]."ìs vefy naturally laid out in the ridicule and 
confutation of fo abfurd a prejudice. And having, 
by this preparation, obtaihed a candid hearing for 
hi* defence, he then proceeds [in what follows, to the 
end] to vindicate théir real vzerifs; fétting in vièw' 
the excellencìès of the Latin poetry, as cuhivated by 
the gréat modem . rnaftèrs ; and throwing the blarné 
of their ili fuccefs, and of the cóntempt in which they 
had lairi, not fo much on themfelves, or their prò* 
feffion (the dignity of wbicb y in particular, he infifó 
highly upon, and afferts with fpirìt) as on the vrcìou» 
V9L.IL B taf** 
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Ronrolus, et Libcr pater, et cum Caftore Poltux,5 
Ttoft ingentia fata, Deorum in tempia recepti,- 
Dum terras hominumque col un t genus, afpera 

bella 
Conponunt, agros adfignant, oppida condititi ; 
Plorayere fois non refponderc favorera 
Sper^tum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram,lO 
Notaque fatali portenta labore fubegit, 
Comperit invidiam fupremo fine domari. 

COMMENTARY. 

tafte of the age, and certain unfavouripg dream* 
flances, which had accidentally concurred to difho- 
fcour both. 

Thi$ idea of the general pian being comprehended* 
the reader will find it no difficuity to perceive the order 
and arrangement oiparticular parts, which the naturai 
tranfition of the poet's thought infenfibly drew along 
with it« 

5 — II 8. RoMtJLUS, ET LlBfcK PATER, &C.] The 

fubjccl: commences from line £, where, by a contrivance * 
of great beauty, a pertinent iHuftration of the poet's 
argument becomea an offering of the happieit ad* 
drefs to the emperor. Its doublé purpofe may be feen 
thus. His primary intention was to t^ke off the 
force of prejudiee againft modem poets, arifing frpna 
the fuperior veneration of the antients. To this end 
the firft thing wanting was to demonftrate by fonie 
linking inflance, that it was, indeed, nothing but 
prejudiee ; which he dóes effe&ually in taking that ia- 
ffcance from the beroic 9 that is,. the moli reveréd, ages* 
For if fuch, whofe acknowledged virtues and eminent 

iervkea 
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Urit enim fulgore fuo, qui praegravat artk 
Infra fé pofitas : exti$£tns amabitur idem. 
Pracfcnti tibi mataros largiraur honores, 1 $ 
jfurandalquc tuum per numen ponimus aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 
Sed tuus hoc populus fapiens et juftus in uno, 
Te noftris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam limili ratione modoque 20 

COMMENTARY. 

fervices had raifed them to the rank of heroes, that is, 
in the pagan conception of things, to the honours of 
di<vifùtyj could not fecure their fame, in their own 
times, againft the maleyolence of flander, what won- 
der that the race ofwits, whofe obfcurer merit is lefs 
likely to dazzle the public eye, and yet, by a peculiar 
fatality, is more apt to awaken its jealoufy, fhould find 
themfelves oppreiTed by its rudeil ceniure ? In the 
firmar cafè, the honours, which equal pofterity paid to 
excelling worth, declare ali fuch cenfure to have bcen 
the calumny of malice only.» What reafon then to 
conclude, it had an£ other originai in the lattert 
This is the poet's argument. 

But now, of thefe worthies themfelves, whom the 
juftice of grateful pofterity had fnatched out of the 
ha&ds of detraótion, there were fome, it feems, whofe 
illuftrious fervices the virtue, or vain-glory of the em- 
peror, moft affecìed to emulate ; and thefe, therefore, 
the poet, by an ingenious flattcry, feleéto for examples 
to his general ob/èrvation, 

RomuìuSy et Làberpater t et cum Caftore PoUux 

Poft ìngentiafata % &c. 

B Z Further, ' 
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Acftitìaat ; et, nifi quae terris femota fuifque 
Temporibus defun&a videt, faftidit et odit : 
Sic fautor veterum, ut Tabulas peccare vetautis, 
Quas bis quinque viri fanxerunt, Foedera regum 
Vel Gabii& vel cuoi rigidis aequata Sabirds, 25 
Pontificum libros, annofa volumina Vatnm, 

COMMENTAR Y. 

Further, as the good fortune of Auguftus, though 
adorned with the fame enviable qualities, had ex- 
empted him from the i«juries which had conflamiy 
befalleir tèo/e admired charafters, this peculiar circuin- 
ftance in tbe hiirory of his prìnce affbrds him the hap- 
pìefl occafion, flattery coufd delire, of paying diftin- 
guiflied honours to his glory» 

Praefenti tibi maturos largimur honoreu 
And this confUtutes the fine addrefs and compUment ef 
bis application. 

But this ju ilice, which Auguftus had exa&ed, as it 
were, by the very authority of his virtue, from his ap- 
plauding people, was but ili difcharged in other in- 
ftances. 

Sed tuus hoc popuìus Jàpiens etjuftus in uno, 
Te nqftris ducibus, te Gratis anteferendo % 
Cetera nequaquam Jimili rat ione modoque 
Aejlimat) &c. 
And thus the very exceptioti to the general mie, which 
iorms the encomi um, leads him with advantage into 
his argumtnt ; which was to obfèrve and expofe '.* tbc 
' 4< malignant influente of prepoflèflìon, in obftruding 
** the proper glories of liring merit." So that, as 
good fenfe deraands in every reafonable panegyric* 
the praife refults from the nature and ibundation of 

4* 
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Diftitet Albano Mufas in monte locutas. 
Si, quia Graiorura funt antiquiffima quaeque 
Scripta vel optima, Romani penfantur eadem 
Scriptores trutina; non eft quod multa loquamur : 
Nil intra eft olea, nii extra eft in nuce duri : 
Venimus ad fummum fortunae : pingimus, atque 

COMMENTAR Y. 

the fubje£t-màtter, and is not violently and reluóìantly 
dragged into it. 

. His general charge againfl: his countrymen, ** of 
<c their bigoted attachment to thofe, dignified by the 
** nanie of antients, in prejudice to the juft deferts of 
" the moderne," being thus delivcred ; and the fblly 
of fuch condudt, with forae agreeable exaggeration, 
«xpofed ; he fets himfelf, with a happy mixture of 
ìrony and argument, as well becomes the genius and 
chara&er of the epi/lle, to confute the pretences, and 
overturn the \txyfoundations> on which it refìed. 

One main fupport of their fblly was taken from an 
allowed fa£r, viz. " That the oldeft Greek writers 
*« were inconteftably fuperior to the modem ones." 
From whence they inferred, that it was but accòrding 
to nature and the courfe of experience, to give the 
like preference to the oldeft Roman m altere. 

His confutation óf this fophifm confifts of two parts, 
Fìrft, [from line 28 to 32,] he infifts on the evident 
abfurdity of the opinion he is confuting. There was 
no reafoning with perfons capable of fuch extrava* 
gant pofitions. But, fecondi? ■, the pretended fait itfelf, 
with regard to the Greek learning, was grojsly mifi 
under/food, or perverjely applied. For [ from line 3 2 to 3 4] 
jt was jQLOt true, nor could it be admitted, that the 
B 3 v$y 
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Pfallimus, et luftainur Achivis do&ius un&is. 
Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddìt ; 
Scirc velim, chartis pretium quotus arrogat annus, 
Scriptor.ab hinc annos centum qui decidi t, inter 
Perfeftos veterefque referri debet, an inter 
VilÌ8 atque novos? excludat jurgia finis. 
Eft vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos. 
Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno menfe vel anno, 40 

COMMENTARY. 

very oUeft of the Greti writers were the beft, but 
thofe only, which were old, in coraparifon of the mere 
modem Greeks. The fo much applauded models of 
Grecian antiquity were themfelves modtm^ in refpeft 
of the ftill older and roder eflays of their firft writers. 
It was long difcipline and culrivation, the fame which 
had given the Greek artifts in the Auguftan reign à 
fuperiority over the Roman, that by degrees eftablimed 
the good tafte, and fixed the authority, of the Greek 
foets ; from which point it was naturai, and even ne- 
,ceflkry for fucceeding, /. e. the modem, Greeks to de- 
cline. But no confequence Jay from hence to the ad- 
vantage of the. Latin poets, in queftion ; who were 
wholly unfurnifhed with any previous ftudy, of the 
arts of verfe ; and whofe works eould only be com- 
pared with the very oldeft, that is, the rude, foregotten 
eflays of the Greek poetry. So that thè fine fenfe, 
fo clofely (hut up in this concife couplet, comes out 
thus: " The modem Greek mafters pf the Jinearts 
*' are confeflèdly fuperior - to the modera Roman. 
•' The rèafon is, they have pracìifed them longer, 
4C and with more diligence. Juft fo, the mederà 

w Roman 
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Inter quos referendus crit ? veterefne poetas, 
An quos et praefens et poftera refpuat aetas ì 
Ifte quidein veteres inter ponetur honefte, 
Qui .vel menfe brevi, vel toto eft junior anno. 
Utor permiffo, caudaeque pilos ut equlnae 45 
Paullatim vello ; et demo unum> demo et item 

unum; . 
Dum cadat elufus ratione mentis acervi, 
Qui r?dit in faftos, et virtutem aeftimat annis. 

COMMENTAR?, 

€ * Roman writers. muft needs have the advantage of 
u their ddones: who had no knowledge of writing, 
*? as .n art, or, if they had, took but finali careto put 
*'.< it in pra&ice." 

Further, this plea of antiquity is as uncertain in its 
application, as ir was deiUtute of ali truth and reafon. 
in its originai fiunaation. For if age only muli bear 
away the paini, what way is there of determinine, 
which writers are modern^ and which arwiintt The^ 
iinpoffibility of fixing this to tjie (atisfaclion of an 
objecìor, which is purfued [to line 50] with much 
agreeable raillery, makes it eyident, that the circum- 
flance of antiquity is afcfolutely nothing ; and, that, in 
tjlimating the merit of writers, the real, intrinfic excel» 
lence of their writings themfehves is alone to be re» 
garded. 

Thus far the poer/s intent was to combat the general 
prejudice of the critic, 

£>ui redit infaftos y et nnrtutem aeftimat annis. 
Talring the faci for granted " of his ftrong prepof- 
Vfeffion for antiquity, as fucb" he would diferedit, 
B 4 both 
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Mir^turque nihil, nifi quod Libitina facravit. 
Enniqs et fapiens, et fortis, et alter Homerus, 50 
Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur 
Quo promiffa cadant, et fomnia Pythagorea. 
Naevius in manibus non eft, et mentibus haeret 
Pene recens ? adeo fanftum eft vetus omne poema. 
Ambigitur quotiens, uter utro fit prior ; aufert 55 
Pacuvius do&i famam fenis, Accius alti : 
Dicitur Afrani toga conveniffe Menandro 5 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi ; 

COMMENTARY. 

both by raillery and argument, fo abfurd a conduci. 
What he gains by this difpofuion, is to come to thè 
particulars of his charge with more advantage. For 
the popular contempt of modem compòfition, ihelter- 
ing itfelf under a ihew of learned admiration of the 
antientS) whofé age and reputation had made them 
truly venerable, "and whofé genuine merits, in the 
main, could not be difputed, a direót attack upon 
their fame, at fetting out, without any foftening, had 
difgufted the moft moderate ; whereas this prefatory 
appeal to common fenfe, under the cover of general 
criticifra, would evén difpofe bigotry itfelf to afford 
the poet a candid hearing. His accufatión then of 
die public tafté comes in here very periinently? and 
isdelivered, with addrefs [from line $oto 63] ina par- 
ticular detail of the judgments paflèd upon the moft 
celebrated of the old Roman poets, by the generality 
òf the modem critics ; where, to win upon their pre- 
judices Hill further by his generoiìty and good faith, 

• •• *5 
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Vincere Caccilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 
Hos edifcit, et hos arto ftipata theatro 60 

Speftat Roma potensj habet hos numeratque 

poetas 
Ad noftrum tempus, Livi Scrìptoris ab aevo. 
Interdum volgus re&um videt : eft ubi peccat. 
Si yeteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 
Ut nihil ahteferat, nihil illis comparet ; errat : 65 

COMMENTAR Y. 

he (cruples not to recount fuch of their determinations 
on the raerit of apciènt writers, às were reafonable ani 
well founded, as well as others, that he deeraed lei* 
juft, and as fuch intended more immediately tQ ex- 
pofe. 

We fee then with what art the poet condu£te hiny- 
felf in this attack on the antients, and how it ferved 
his purpofe, by turns, to foften and aggravate the 
ebarge. Firft, " he wanted to lower the reputation 
'f of the old poets." This was not to be done by 
general invettive, or an affe&ed diffimulation of their 
juft praife. He admits then [from line 63 to 66] their 
reafonable pretenfions to admiration* It is the degrec 
of it alone, to which he objeóts. 

Sì veteres ita miratur laudatque, &c. 
* Secondly, <i he wanted to draw off their applaufes front 
li the ancient to the modem poets." This required 
the advantagA of thofe moderns to be diftin£tiy 
ihewn, or, whìch comes to the fame, the comparative 
deficiencies of the antients to be pointed out. Thefe 
were not to be difleoibled, and are, as he openly 

infitta 
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Si quaedam nimis antique, fi pleraque dure 
Dicerc ccdit eos, ignavcmulta fatctur ; 
Et fapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicat aequo. 
Non équidem infeSor, delendaye carmina Laevì 
Effe reor, memini quae plagofum mihi parvo 70 
Orbilium di&are ; fed emendata videri 
Pulchraque, et cxaftis minimum diftantia, mtror : 
Inter quae verbum emicuit fi forte decorum, 
Si verfus paulo concinnior unus et alter ; 

COMMENTAR Y. 

atìfifts [to line 69] objòkte language, rude and barhanm 

€onfiru8ion > VLnàJfovenly compofetion y 

Si quaedam nimis ANTlflJJET, fi pleraque DURE, 
Dicere cedit eos, ignave multa. 

But what then ? an obje&or replies, thefe were venial 
faults, furely ; the deficiencies of the times, and not of 
the men ; who, with fuch incorre&nefles as are here 
notecì, might itili poflefs the greateft talents, and pro- 
duce the nobleft defigns. This [from line 69 to 79] 
is readily admitted. But, in the meati ti me, one 
thing was clear, that they were not Jinijhed models — 
txaHìs minimum diftantia. Which was the main point 
in difpute. For the bigot's abfurdity lay in this, 

Non veniam antiquis^fed honorem et proemia pq/ci. 
Nay, his folly is fliewn to have gone itili greater 
lengths. . Thefe boafted models of antiquity, with 
ali their imperfe&ions, had occafionally, [line 73, 74] 
though the inftances were indeed rare and thinly 
fcattered, Jlriking leauties. Thefe, under the recom» 
mendation of age^ which, of courfe, commands our 

reve- 
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Injufte tótùm ducit venitque poema, 75 

fndignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia crafic 
Compofitum, inlepidcve putetur, fedquia nuper: 
Nec vcniam antiquis, fed honorem et praemia 

pofci. 
Refte necne crocum florefque perambulet Attae 
Fabula, fi dubitem ; clament periiffe pudorem 80 
Cunfti pene patres : ea cum rcprehendere coner, 
Quae gravi» Aefopus, quae do&us Rofcius egit. 

COMMBNTARY. 

reverence, might well impofe on the judgments of 
the generali^ and, ftaiwjing forth with advantage, a* 
fróm a (haded and dark ground, would naturally catch 
the eye and admiration of the more leamed. Thus 
much the poet candidly infìnuates in excufe of the 
bigot's iUjudgment. But, unluckily, he had cut him- 
felf off firom the benefit of this plea, by avowedly 
grounding hig admiration, not merely on the intrinfid 
excellence, fo far as it went*, of the ancient poetry 
itfelf ; but on the advantage of any extraneous circum- 
ftance, which but cafually ftuck to it. The accident 
of a play's having pafled through the mouth, and been 
graced by the action of a juir fpeaker, was fufficient 
[from line 79 to 83] (fo inexcufable were his pre- 
judices) to attraft his wonder, and juftify his efteera. 
In fo much that it became an infolence, generally 
crìed out upon, fbr any one to cenfure fuch piece* 
of thetheatre, 

Quae gravi* JEJbpus, quae doftus Rofcius egit, 
This being the cale, it was no longer a doubt, whe* 
ther the affecìed admiration of antiquity'proceeded 

froni 
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Yel quia nil re&um, nifi quod piacili t libi, ducunt ; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere mìnoribus, et, quae 
Inberbi didicere, fenes perdenda fateri. 85 

Jam Saliare Numae carmen- qui laudat, et Illud 
Quod mecum ignorat, folus volt fcire videri ; 

COMMENTARI. 

from a deluded judgment only, or a much worfe 
caufe. It could plainly be refolved into no other, 
than the wilful agency of the malignant affe&ions ; 
which, whereverthey prevail, corrupt the fimple and 
ingenuous fenfe of the mind, either, 1. [line 83] in en- 
gendermg high conceits o/felf, and referring ali degrees 
of excellence to the fuppofed infallible ftandard of 
every man's own judgment ; or, 2. [to line 86] in creat- 
ing afalfejbame y and relu&ancy in us to be dire&ed 
by the judgments of others, though feen to be more 
equitable, whenever they are found in oppolìtion to 
©ur own rooted and preconceived opinions. The 
bigotry of old me» is, efpecially, for this reafon, in- 
•vincible. They hold themfelves upbraided by the 
fharper fight of their juniors ; and regard the adoption 
of new fentiments, at their years, as (b much abfolute 
lofs on the fide of the dead ftock of their old literary 
poflèffions. Thefe confiderations are generally of 
fuch prevalency in grey veteran critics, that [from 
line 86 to 90] whenever, as in the cafe before us, 
they pretend an uncommon zeal for antiquity, and 
their fagacity piques itfelf on deteérihg the fuperior 
value of obfcure rhapfodifts, whom nobody elle 
reads, or is able to underftand, we may be fure the 
Jècret view of fuch, is, not the generous defence and 

patronage 
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Ingenils non ille favet plauditque fepultis, 
Noftra fed inpugnat, nos noftraque lividus odit. 
. Quod fi tam Graiis novitas invifa fuifièt, 90 
Quam nobis ; quid nunc . effet vetus > aqt quid 

haberet, 
Quod legeret tererctque viritim publicus ufus > 

COMMENTAR Y. 

patronage of anptent wit, but a low malevolent pfea-. 

iure in decrying the juft pretenfions of the modem. 

Ingenti* non Me fiwet plauditque fipultis % 

Noftra fed impugna^ n»s noftraque lividus odit. 

The poet had, now, made appear the unreaibnable 

attachment of his countrymen to the fame of their 

old writers. He had thoroughly unravelled the 

fophiftica} pretences, on which it affecìed to juftify 

itfelf; and had even dared to unveil the fieni «w- 

quìtùus princifk) from which it arofe. It was now 

time to look forward to the effecls of it ; which werc, 

in truth, very baleful ; ita poifonous influencea being 

of force to corrupt and wither, as it were, in the 

bud, every rifing ipedes of excellence, and fàtally to 

check the very hopes and tendenciès of true genius. 

Nothing can be truer than this remark; which he 

further enforces, and brings home to his adverfàrits, 

by afking a pertinent queftion, to which it concermed 

them to make a ferious reply. They had magnifìed, 

line 28, the perfecìion of the Greek models. But what 

[to line 93] if the Greeks had conoeived the fame 

arerfion to novebies^ as the Romansfc How thea 

could tbofi models have ever been rufniihed to the 

public ufe ? The queftion, we fee, iafinuates what waa 

keM 
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Ut prtnram pofitis nugari Graecia belli» 
Coepit, et in vitium fortuna labier aequa; 
Nunc athletarum ftudiis, nube arfit equorum : 95 
Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut aeris amavit ; 
Sufpendit pifta vultum mentemque tabella ; 
Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eft gavifa tragoedis : 
Sub nutrice puella velut fi luderet infans, 

COMMEKTAtr. 

before affirmed to be the truth of the cafe ; that the 
unrivalled excdlence of the Greek poets proceeded 
only from long and vtgorous esercite, and a painful 
uninterrupted application to the arts of verfe* The 
liberal fpirit of that people led them to countenance 
every new attempt towards fuperior literary eicel- 
lenee; and fo, by the public favour, their writings, 
ftom rude efiàys, became at length the ftandard and 
admiration of fucceeding wits. The Romane had 
trtated their ad venturers quite otherwife, and theefje& 
was anfwerable. This is the purport of what to a 
•common eye may look Hke va dìgreffùm . [from line 93 
to 108] in which is delineated the very ditferent genius 
and pra&ice of the" two nations. For the Greeks [to 
fine ip*] had applied themfelves, in the intervals of 
their leifure from the toils of war, to the cultivation of 
every fpecies of ekga,nce, whether in arts, or ktttrs; 
and loved to cheriflt the public emulation, by affording 
a free indulgence to the various and volatile difpofition 
of the tìmes. The a&ivity of thefe relllefs fpirits 
vns incefi'antly attempting fonie new and untried^r» 
of compofition ; and, when that was brought to a due 
degree of perfe&on, it turned, in good tìme t to the cul- 
tivation of fonie Qtbcr. 

2>uod 
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Quodlcupide petiit, mature piena reliquit. ióò 
Quid placet, aut odio eft, quod non mutabile 

credas ? 
Hoc paces habucre bonae, ventique fecundù 
Romae dulce diu fuit et follenne, reclufa 
Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura : 
Scriptos nominibus re&is expendere nummos : 

COMMENTAR Y. 
Quoil cupidi petit t 9 mature piena reliquit. 
So that the rery caprìce of humour [Une ioi] affifted, 
in this libertine country, to advànce and help forward 
the public tafte. . Such was the effeéfc of peace and <$- 
portumty with them. 

•Hoc paces habuere bande ventique JècundL 
Whereas the Romans [to line 108] by a more com- 
pofed temperamene and faturnine complexion had 
devoted their paìns to the purfuit of domeftic Utilities, 
and a more dextrous management of the arts of 
gain» The comequence of which was, that when, 
[to fine 1 17] by the decay of the old frugai fpirit, the 
neceflkry effeéfc of overflowing plenty and eafe, they 
began, at length, to feek out for the elegancies of 
Hfe ; and a fit of wrjffiihg, the firft of ali liberal 
amu&ments, that ufually feizes an idle people, had 
come upon them ,• their ignorance of rules, and want 
of exercife in the art of writing, rendered them 
whotty unfit to fucceed in it. So that their aukward 
attempts in poetry were now as difgraceful to their 
tafte> at their total difregard of it, before, had been to 
their civitiiy. The root of this mifchief was the 
idolatrous regard paid to their ancient poets: which 
inluekily, when die public emulation was fet a 

going, , 
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Majores aùdire, minori dicere, per quae 
Crefcere rea poffet, minui damnofa libido. : ' 
Mutavit mentem populus Ievis, et calet uno : 
Scribendi ftudio : puerique patrefque feveri 
Fronde comas vinfti coenant, et carmina diftant* 
Ipfe ego, qui nullos me adfirmo fcribere verfus, 
Invenior Parthis mendacior ; et prius orto 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et fcrinia pofco. 
Navem agere ignarus nayis timet: abrotonum 

aegro 
Non audet, nifi qui didicit, dare : quod medi- 

corum eft, 115 

Promittunt medici : tra&ant fabrilia fabri : 
Scribimus indoli do£Uque poemata paffinn 

COMMENtARY* 

. going, not only checked ita progiefs, but gave it * 
wrong bias ; and, inftead of heiping true genius to 

. outftrip the lame and tardy endeavours of ancient wit, 
drew it afide into a vicious and unprofitable mimicry 
of its very imperfe&ions. Whence it had come to 
pafs, that, whereas in other arts f the prcviou* know- 
kdge of rules is required to the pra&o* of them, in 
this of verfijyingy no fuch quattfication wae dcemed 
neceflary. 

Scribimus indoBi doBique poemata pajpm. 
This mifchance was doubly fatai to the Latin poetry. 
For the ili fuccefs of thefe blind adventurers had 
increafed the originai mifchief, by confirming, as it 
needs muft, the fuperilitious reverence of the old 
writers; and infenfibly broughr, as well the art 

it&lQ 
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Mie error tamen et levis hacc infania quaptas . 
Virtutes habeat, fic colligc : vatis avarus 
Non temere eft animus : verfus amat, hoc ftudei 

unum; 
Dctrimenta, fugas fervorum, incendia ridet: 12Ì 
Non fraudera focio, puerove incogitat ullam 
Pupillo : viVit filiquis, et pane fecundo : 
Milkiae quanquam piger et malus, utilis urbi ; 
Si das hoc, ptrvis quoque rebus magna juvari; 
Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurati 126 
Torquet ab obfcoenis jam nunc fermonibus 

aurem ; 
Mox etiam peSus praeceptis format anuria, 
Afperìtatis et invidiae corredo* et irae : 

COMMENTAftT. 

itfclf, as the modera profeflbrs of it, tnto difrepute 
with the difeerning public. The vindication oiiotb, 
then, at this criticai jun&ure, was become highly fea- 
ibnable; and to this, which was the poct's main pur* 
pofe, he addreflès himfeif through the remainder of 
the epifite* 

1 18 to the end. Hic erro* tamen, &c.] Hav- 
ing fufficiendy obvtated the popular and reigning 
prejudices againfl the modera poets, his office of ad- 
vocale for their fame, which he had undertaken, and 
was now to difeharge, in forai, required him to fet 
their rea! merita and pretenfions in a juft light. He 
enters therefore immediately on this talk. And» in 
drawing the chara&er of the tnu poet t endeavours to 
imprefs the emperor with as advantageous an idea 
as poffible, of the worth and dignity of his calling. 
And this, not in the fierce infulting tone of a zealot 

Vot. II. C for 
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Rcftc fafta refcrt ; oricntia tempora noti» 13* 
Tnftruit cxemplis ; inopeoi folatur et wgrunu * 
Caftis cuna pueris ignara puclla mariti 
Pifceret unde preces, vatem ni Mufa dediflet ? 
Pofcit opemchorus, et praefentia numinafeorit; 
Caeleftis implorat aquas, doda prece blandus; 135 
Avertit morbqs, raetuenda pericula pellit; 
Inpetrat et pacera, et locupletemfrugibus anoum : 
Cannine Di fuperi placaiitur, Carmine Manes» 

6oiMmeKtaiìy # 
for the bonour qfbis order, which to the great is alway* 
difgufting, and where the occafion is, confeffedly, not 
of the laft importane?, plainly abfurd ; but wkh that 
unpretending air of infmuàtion, which good fenfe, 
improved by a thorough knowledge of the world, 
teaches: with that feeming ìndifFerence, which dif- 
arms prejuoìce: in a word, with that gracious fmik 
in bis afpeft, which his ltrong admirer and faint 
copyer, Perfius, fo juftly noted in him, and which 
convinces aimoft without the help of argument ; or f / 
to fay it more truly, perfuades where it doth not pro- 
perly convince. In this difpofition he fets out on hfc 
defence; and yet omits no partiadar, which could 
any way ferve to the real recommendation of poets, or 
which indeed the graveft or warmeft of their friend* 
have ever pteaded in their behalf. This defence con- 
fifls [from line 118 to 159] in bringing into vie* 
their many chril, nwraì, and reìigious ^irtues. For 
the mufe, as the poet contends, (and nothing could be 
more likely to conciliate the etfeem of the politic 
emperorj adminifters, in this thrcefold capacity, to 
the fervice of the ftate. 
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Agricolae prifei, fortes, parvoqiie beati, 
Condita poft fruoicfità, levantes tcmptorcfféfto 140 
Corpus et ipfum ammutii fpc finis dura ferentem^, 
Cum focii* operarti pueris et conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silyanum la&é- piabant, 
Floribus errino Qenium memoretti brévis aevn 
Fefcennina per hunc inveda licentia morem 145 
Verfibus alterni* opprobf ia ruftica fudit ; 
Iibertafqucf rccottentis accepta per annos 

CO M M E N T A R Y. 

But religìon x which was its nobleft tnd y was, befides, 
Hktfirjl offcà of poetry. The dramatic mdfe, in par- 

■ ticular, had her bìtth, and derived ber very chara&er, 
from. it. This circumftance then leads him with 
advantage, to give an hiftorical dedu&iori of the rife 
and progress of the Latin poely, from its firfl rude 
workings in the days of barbaro us fuperftition, ' 
through every fùcceffive period of its improvement, 
down to his own times. Su eh a view of its defeent 
and graduai reformation, was dire&ly to the poet'g 
purpofe. For, havirtg magni fied the virtues of his 
ofdèiy as óf fuch importance to fociety, the quèftion 
iiaturally occùrred, by what unhappy rheans it had 
fallen out, that it wàs, neverthelefs, in fuch low 
éftimation with the public. Thè anfwer is, that the 
fiate of the Latin poetry, as yet, was véry rude and 
imperfe£ : and fo the public diffegard wa» occafioned, 
only, by ita not having attained to that degree of 
perfe&ion, of which its nature was capable* Màny 
feafons had còflctfrred to keep the Latin poetry in 
thU fiate, which her proceeds to enumerate. The 

firfl and principal was [from line 139 to 164] the little 
C 2 attention 
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Lufit amabilher : doottjam (aero* apertasi 
la rabian ooepis retti jacoa» et per boacftaa 
Ire <knoe impune rnina^. dotane arcato jgft 
JQtnte laceffith foie inuftis quoque cara 
&odtfcQiiefapercMuniuii: quin etiamiex 
Pbeasujoe lata, male quac nolfet < 



peferibi. vertere roodom, fermidioe falba 

Ad bene dicendola dekAandaiiiqnerala&K z$£ 

braccia capta fcrom vi&orem cepit, et aids 

COMMENTAI 

attendo» paid fr eriticmt k*rnmg 9 md the cMmàm tf 
a correS and jujl ffirii ef compefitimu Whkh, again, 
bad arifen from the coarie iDibenl dijpofition of die 
Latin mufe, who bad beea numned and brought up- 
under the roof of rural fuperdidsn; and this, by an 
impure mixtuie of Ecendout joDity, bad fi> eorrapted 
ber very nature, tbat k was only by flow degrees* and 
*not dH the eonqueft of Grecce bad impoited arts and 
karning into Italy, tbat (he began lo chaftue ber man» 
nen, and atonie a jnfier and moie becoming deporta 
meni. AndftiHJhe wasbut in thecoDdition ofa ru£- 
tìc heatrtyt when praétifing ber aukwaad ain, and mak- 
iog ber firft ungracious eflàys towaids a muover, 
in ìmgum tome* aevum 
ìtsmfauHi % bodiequt marna veftigia runa» 
Her late acquaintancc witb the Greek model» haà> 
indeed, improred ber air, and infpired an incUnarion 
to emuliate their nóbleft graces. But how fuccefsfutty, 
wè are giren to underftand from her unequal attempi» 
in. the two fublimer fpecies of their poetxy, the 
TRAGic, and corti e **▲***. 

t. [from 
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Intulit agretti Latio. fic fcorrkhis ilJc 
Deftsxit nufflerus Saturhios, et grave virus 
Munditiae pepttlcre : fed in longum tamch aeviim 
Manferunt, hodieque manent, vcftigia ruris.'xób 
Serus enim Graeris admòHt acumina chartfe '£' 
Et poft Punica bella quieti» quaerere coepìt, 
Quid Sophocke et Thcfpis et Aefchyhw Utile 

tCtfCBtZ 

Tentavi* qstque retri, fi digae vertere poffet : 
Et placuit fibi, natura fablkms et accr. 1^5 

COMMBNTAUT, 

1. [frornline zòo to 168.J fbejlufy tf the Grtel 
tràgtclianf had very naturally, and to good puqpofe, in 
the infancy of thexr tafte, difpofed the Latin writers txy 
éranflailan. Here . they ftuck long ; for their tragedy, 
cren in the Auguftan age, was little clfe ; and yet they 
fucceeded but indifferendy in k. The bold and anl- 
mated genius of Rome was, k is readiry owned, wett 
fuited to this work. And for force of colouring, and 
a truly tragìc elevation, the Roman poets carne not 
behind their great originate. But unfortunatery thelr 
judgment was unformed, and they were too foon fatis- 
fied with their own produ&ions. Strength and fire 
was ali they endeavoured after. And with this praife 
they fate down perfecHy contented. The difcipline of 
correéHon, the curious poliftiing of àrr, which had 
given fuch a luftre to the Greek tragedians, they knew 
nothing of ; or, to fpeak their cafe more truly, they 
held difgraceful to the high fjrirlt and energy of the 
Roman genius: 

TMPEM PUTAT IN SCRIFTIS U^TVlTQ^Z UTVft AM. 
C 3 2. It 
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Nam fpirat tragicum fatis, et felrcitcr audet ; 
Sed turpem putat infcitus metuitque lituram. 
Creditur, ex medio quia res arccflìt, habere 
jSudoris minimum; fed habct comoedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniae minus. afpice, Plautut 
Quo pafto partis tutetur amantisephebi ; 171 
Ut patris attesiti,, lenonis ut Wìdiofi ; 
Quantus fit Dofiennus edacibus in yarafitis : 
Quam non adftri&o percurn^pdpttir focco. 
Gtftit enim nummum in loculosideinitterc:; 
poft hoc 

COMMENTÀRY. 

?. It did not fare better with theni [from line 168 
to 175] in thelr attempts to rivai the Greck comecty. 
They prcpofleroufly fet put with the, :notion . of itf 
being eafier to execute this drama than the tragtc,: 
whereas, to hit its genuine charader with exacìnefc, 
> was, in truth, a point of much more difficulty. As 
the fubjefi of comedy was taken from common life, 
they fuppofed an ordinary degree of care might fuffice 
. to do it ju ilice. No wonder, then, they overlooked, or 
never carne up to, that nice adjuftment of the mamers % 
that truth and decorum of ehm after y whercin the glory 
of comic painting confifts, and which none but the 
. quickeil eye can difeern, and the fleddieft hand execute ; 
. and, in the room, amufed us with high cokuring, and 
falfe drawing ; with extravaganty aggravattd ferirai» 
;tures ; whicji, neglec'tìng the modeft proportion of real 
fife, are the certain arguments of an unpra&ifed pendi, 
òr vicious tafte. 
' '..:.-'. What 
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Securus, cadat an reflo ftet fabula tale 176 
Quei» tulit ad feenam ventofo gloria cujrti, 
Exanìmat lentus fpe&ator, fediilus iriffcft: 
Sic leve, fic parviim eft, animum qubd laAidi* 4 ; 
avarimi - \* :: " l : ] : '■ ' 

Subruit ac reficit. valeat res ludicra, fi me 180^ 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit ppimmn. - 
Saepe, etiam audacem, fugat hoc terrctquè poetami 

COMMENTAR T. 

* Wh'at contributed to this profHtution oF the ""comic 
mufe, was [to line 177] the feducement of that cor-* 
ruptrefs of ali virtue, the love Sf money ; wnicfrhad tho- 
roughly infefted the Roman wits, and was, in* feét, the* 
fole objedt of their pains. Hence, provìcfed they could- 
but catch the applaufes of the peoj>le^ to which the 
pleafantry of the comic feene more èfpecialìy afpires, v 
and fo fecure a good round pria frefm the magirtrates, 
whofe office it was to furnim this kind of entertain-' 
ment, they became indifferent to every nobler view and 
honeiler purpofe. In particufar [tò line i%%] they fo f 
Httle cònfidered^/w asti the praife cf good ^jriting % tha* 
they made it the ordinary topic of their ridicule ; re-' * 
prefenting it as the mere illufion of vanky, and 'the 
pitiable infirmity of lean-witted minds, to be catched 
by the Iure of fo empty and unfubftantial a benefit. . 

Though, were any one, in defiancé of public ndi- 
cule, fo àaring (as there is no occafion in lifè, whicH 
calls for, or demonftrates a greater firmnefs) as frankly 
to avovv and fubmit himfclf to this generous motìve,- 
the fureft infpirer of eveiy virtuous excellence, yet 
one thing remai ned to check and weaken the vìgour 
of his emulation. This [from line 182 to 187] 
C 4 was 
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Quod numero plures, virtutc et honore minores, 
Indo&i, ftolidique, et depugnare parati 184 
Si difcordet eques, media inter carmina pofcunt 
Aut urfum aut pugilcs : his nam plebecula gaudet* 
Verum cquiti quoque jam migravit ab aure 

voluptas 
Oronis, ad ingratos oculos, et gaudia vana. 
Quatuor aut pluris aulaea preiuuntur in horas ; 

CON MENTAZT. 

was tht folly and ili tafte of the uadifcerning multi» 
tude; who* in ali countries, have a great fliare in 
deteiroining the fate and chara&er of fcenical repre- 
fentarions, but, from the popular conftitution of tbp 
gpyernment, were, at Rome, of the firft confequence. 
Thefe, by their rude claraours, and the autbority of 
their numbers, were enough to diftiearten the mo$ 
intrepid genius; when, after ali his endeavours ta 
reap tìe glojy of * n abiblutf worVvthe a&ion w^s 
alinoli fure to be mangted and bjoken in upon by the 
ftjews of wild heafis and gladiatori ; thofe dear deligbts t 
which the Romani, it feems, prized much abovè the 
higheft pleafures of the drama. 

Nay, the poet's cafe was ftill mpre defperate. For 
it was not the untutored rabbie, as in other countries, 
that gave a countenance to theiè illiberal fports : even 
tank and quality % at Rome, debafed itfelf in (hewing 
the fierceft paffion for thefe,/taw 9 and w*s as ready, as 
abjeófc còmmonalty itfeif, to preteir the ùninlìructing 
pleafures pf the eye to tho e of the wr, 

£QpiTi quoque jam migravit ah aure volufta* 
OmuU ad ingrate* ocuks et gaudia vana* 

And, 
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Dura fugiunt e^ukura tymue, pcditumquc 

catervac : , * 

Mox trahitur inanibus regum fortuna retórtis : ; 
Efleda feftinant, pilenta, rjetorrjta* rjayes : ' 
Captiyfcm portatur ebijr, captiya Còrinthus» 
Si foret in terris, ridere* Democritus ; feu 
Diverfum confufa genus paathera camelo, ujjj 
SUrc clephas albus volgi coiiverterit ora : 

CÓNMINTAIT. 

And, becaufè this bfrbftiby of tafte had contribuì 
more than %ny tbin&^lfe to deprwe the poetry of the 
ftage, and difcouragc ite l^eft mailer» from Audying it? 
perfe&ioni what follows {Troni fine 189 to 207] is ih- 
tended, in ali the kcennei* of raiUery, to fatirize this 
madnefi. ìt afjforded an ampie field for the poet'a 
ridicule. For, befides the riotqus diforders of their 
theatre, the fenfeìets admiratiori offomp andjfee8acle in 
jtheir plays had fo enchanted bis countrymen, that the 
yery decorations of the fcéne ? the tricks and trappingt ' 
of the comedians, were fùrèr to catch the àpplaufes of 
the gaping multitude, thàn any regard to thè juftnefs ot 
the poet's defign, or the beauty of his execution. 

Here the poet (hould naturàljy have concluded his 
defence of the dramatic writers ; having alledged èvery 
thing in their fevour, that could be urged, plaufibly ? 
from the fiate of the Roman fi age i the genius of the 
feopk: and th* feveral prevdiUng fraftìces of ili tafie f 
which had brought them into difrepute with the beft 
judges. But finding himfelf obligéd, in the courfe 
of this vindication of the modem fiage-poetst to cen- 
sure, as iharply as their very enemies, the tìccs and 
7 defcc"h> 
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Spe&aret populum ludis attenriui ipfis, 
Ut fibi praebentem mimo fpeftacùla plura : 
Scriptores autem narrare putaret afelio 
Fabellam furdo. nam quae pervincere voces 200 
Evalùere fonum, referunt quem noftri theatra ? ] 
Garganummugireputesnemus, aut mareTufcura. 
Tanto cum ftrepitu ludi fpe&antur, et artes, 
Divitiaeque peregrinae : quibus oblìtus a&or 
Cum ftetit in (cena, concurrit desterà laevae : 205 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ì nil fané* quid placet ergo ? 
Lana Tarentino *viofas imitata veneno. 
Ap ne forte putés rhe, quae facere ipfe recuférii, 

COMMENTAR Y. 

defcéb of their poetry \ and fearing left tjiis feverity 
on a fort of writing, to which himfelf'ljad nevcr 
pretended, might be mifinterpreted a* the efFe& of 
euvy only, and a malignant difpolition towards the 
art itfelf, under cover of pfeading for its profejfors % 
he therefore frankly avows [from fine 208 to «14] 
his preference of the dramatic^ to every other fpecies 
of poetry ; declaring the fovereignry of its pathos over 
the affeftionsy and the magic of its illufive feenery on 
the imagination, to be the highefl argument of pcetic 
cxcellence, the làft and nobleft exercife of the human, 
genius, 

One thing flill remained. He had taken upon 
himfelf to apologìze for the Roman poets in general; 
as may be feen from the large terms, in which he 
propoies his fubjeór,. 

Hic error tamen et kvis haec infanta quanta* 
Virtutes babeat, Jk collige. 

But 
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Cum reéle tra&ent alti, laudare maligne : * 
Jlle per exteptum funem mihi poflfe vidtfcur aiA 
Ire poeta ; meum qui pedus inanker ajjgit, 
Inritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus. inplet, 
Ut magus; et modo me Thebis, modo ponti 

Athenis. , . . _ 

Vcrum age, et his, qui fé leftori credere alluni» 
Quam fpeftatoris faftidia ferre fuperbi, 215 
Caram impende, breveni: fi munus Apolline 

dignum 
Vis compiere libris ; et vatibus addere calcar, 
Ut ftudio majDre.petant Helicona yirentem. 

COMNBNTAtY. 

But, after a general encomium on the office itfelf, he 
confines his defenoe to the writers for tèe Jiage only. 
In conclufion then, he was conitrained, by the very 
purpofe o( his acUWefs, ro fay a word or two in behsdf 
oi the remainder of this ncgleded family ; of thofet 
who, as the poet expreifes it, had rather trufl to tìk 
equity of the clofet, tban fubjeft tbemfeitoeì to ibi caprlct 
mnd infoiente ofthe tbeutre. » 

Now, as bdbrf, tri affercing the hotloùr of the 
ftage-poets, he every-arhere fuppofes the emperor't 
di/gufi to have fprung troni the wrong condurr, of the 
poets themfehres, and then extenuates' fhe blame of 
fuch eondu&y by confidering, itili further, the caujès 
which gave rife toàt? fo he pwdently obfervès the 
like method bere. The politenefs of his addrefc 
concedes to Augqftus, the j lift off enee he had taken to 
his brother 1 poets ; whofe honour, how.cvcr, he con- 
trives to lave, by foicèning the occafions ot it. This is 
;he drift of what follow» [from line 214 to 229] where 

he 
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Multa quidam nobis facitnus mala faepe poetae, 
(Ut riatta egomet cacdam mca) cuoi tibi Hbrum 
Sellici todamus, aut feflo : cum laedimur, unum 
Si cjuis arolcorum eft aufus reprendere verfura : 
Cum loca jam recitata revofvimus inrevocati : 
Cum laroentamur non adparere labores 
Noftfos, et tenui dedu&a poeoiata filo : 

COMMENTAR Y. 

he pleafantly recounts the leverai foibles anj^Hì r 
cretiom of the mufe ; but in a way, that coi/ 
difpofè the emperor to fmile at, or at tnoA 
Jier infirmhies, not provoke bis feiious ceni 
difefteem. They acpoont, on the whole, bu 
tajn idleneiiès of vonity, the almoft infeparab 
danu of ivi*, as weil as beauty ; and naay bc 
in cacb % a» jmplying a ftrong tyfre oi pleafin$ 
ther as qualifying both to pteafe., Ooe of the 
jtgptionable of thefe vanhies was a food pe 
|oo r*a4Uy taken up by men of parts anc 
fhat jfr&rmfnt h the coqflant fiay of merit ; : 
fxom the moment theìr talenti bec.ome knt>\ 
fMiblic, diftinftion aa<d adrancement are fu 
}ow. They .bdjeved, in ftort, they had on 
vince, the world pf their fuperior abilities, - ueierve 
the favour aq4 countenancp of their prince, But font 
and preforpptuou* as thefe hopes are (continues the 
poet [from line 229 to 244] with al) the infinuation 
òf awurtier, and yet with a becoraing fenfe of the 
«tfgnity of hìa own chara&er) it may deferve a feriotK 
ranfiderarion, wfrat poets are fit to be entrufted with 
the gk>ry of princes; what mni/Urs are worth retai»- 



s 
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Cum ipcramtw co rem venturam, ut, fimul atquè 
Carmina refcieris nos fingere, commodus aldo 
Arcefias, et egere vetei, et fcribere oogas. 
Sed tamen eft operae pretium cognofcere, quali* 
Acdituos habeat belli fpcftata domiqnc $30 
Virtus, indigno non committenda poetae. 
Gratus Alexandre regi Magno fuit ilk 

COMMENTAIt. 

mg ra the fcrvice of an illuftrious vtXTVt, jrhafc 
I», *. honottrs demand to be (bkmmzed with a feligioas 
1 reverence, and (hould not be left to the profanane» 
of vile, unhallowed hands. And, to fupport the au- 
thority of thk remonftrance, he alkriges the example 
of a great monarch, who had dithonoured hrmfelf by 
a negled of this care ; of Alexander the gkeat, 
who, when mafter of the world, as Auguftus now was, 
perceived, indeed, the importance of gaining a poet 
to his fervice ; but unlockrly chofe fo ili, that bis ea- 
comhims (as rouft ever be the caie with a vile pane- 
gyrift) but tarnifhed the native fplendor of thofe vir- 
tues, whtch bis office required him to prefent/in their 
fttlleft and hireù. gtory, to the admìration of the 
world. In bis àppointment of artifts y whofe flcHl w, 
al£>, higbly fefviceable to the fame of princes, he 
fhewed a truer judgment. For he fuffered none but 
an Apelles and a Lysippvs to counterfeit the 
form and fàihion of his perfori. But his ta/Ie, whiefc 
wa$ thus exacl:, and tvtn fubtìk in what concerned the 
mechanic execurion of the fine arts> took up with a 
Choexilus, to tranfmit an image of his minato fu- 
ture ages ; fo grofly undifeerning was he in works of 
poetry, and the liberal ofmngs cfthe mufei 
* ' . .And 
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jChoerilos, immltis qui verfibus.et maie.natis 
Rettali t acceptos, regale nomifma, Philippos. 
Sed velati traftata notani labemque remittunt 235 
Atrajnenta, fere fcriptores Carmine foedo ' 
Splendida fa&a linunt. idem rpx ille, poema. 
Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus etnit, . . 
Edifto vetuit^ ne quis fé, praeter Apellen 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyfippo cuderet aera 240" 

Fortis Alexandri voltum fimulahtia. quod fi 
Jndicitfm fobtile videndis artibus illùd 
Ad libros et ad haec Mufararri dona vocaresj 
Boeotum in craffo jurares aere natum. 
At neque dedecorant tua de fé judicia, atque 24$ 

COMMENTARY. 

And thus the poet makes a doublé ufe of the ili judg- 
jnent of this imperiai critic, For nothing could bet- 
ter demonftrate the importance oipoetry to the honour 
oigreatnefsy than that this illuftrious conqueror, with- 
out any particular knovvledge or difeernmeot in the 
art itfelf, ihould think himfelf coneeraed to court ita 
affiftance. And, then, what could be more likely tu 
engagé the empcror's further prote&ion and love of 
foetry> than the infinuation (which k made with in- 
finite addrefs) that, as he honoured it equally, fo he 
underftood its merita much better ? For [fróm line 24 j 
to 248, where, by a beautiful concurrence, the flat- 
tery of his prince falls in with the hondftér purpofe of 
doing juftice to the mernory of his friends] it was not 
the fame unintelligent liberality r which had cherifhed 
Choerilus, that poured the full Arcar» of Caefar's 

bounfy 
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Munirà, qua$ multai dantis cum laude tuierunt 
Dile&i tibi VirgiliusVajriufque p.oetae : 
Nec magis qxpreffi voltus per aeneà figna, 
, Quam per vatis opus mores aninaique virorum, 
Clarorum adparcnt, pec fermones ego mallem 2 50 
Rcpcntis per Immura, quam res componere geftas, • 
Terrarumque fitus, et fiumi na elicere, et arcis 
Montibus impofitas, et barbara regna, tuifque 
Aufpiciis totum confe&a duella per orbem, 
Clauftraque cuftodem pacis cohibentia Janum, 
Et formidatam Parthis, te principe, Romam : 256 
Si quantum cuperem, poflèin quoque, fed ncque 
parvum 

COMMENTAR Y. 

bounty on fuch perfons, as Varius and Virg-il, 
And, as if the fpirit of thefe inimitable poets had, at 
Once, feizéd him, he breaks away in a bolder run of 
verfe [from line 248 to 250] tofing the triumpbs ofatt 
art, which exprefTed the manners and the mìndìn fuller 
and more durable reliefi than painting, or even fculp- 
ture, had ever been able to give to the externai 
figure: And (from line 250 to the end] apohgizes far 
himfelf in adoptlng the humbler epiftolary fpteies, 
when a warmth of inclination* and the unrivaled 
glories of his prince were continually urging him ori 
to the nobler, encomia/tic poetry. His excufe, in 
brief, is taken from the confeious inferiority of his 
genius, and a tendernefs for the fame of the em- 
peror, which is never more difierved than by the 
offìcious fedfulity of bad poets to do it honour. And 
1 with thb apology, one while condefeending to the 

unfeigned 
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Carmen majeftas reciptt tua t nec mcits audet 
Reiir tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recufent. 
Scdulitas antan fluite, qucm diltgit, urguct ; a to 
Precìpue cum fé numerìs commendat et arte/ 
Difcit enim cttius, meminitqUe libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, quamqùod probat et veneratore 
NilmororofficituiìjquodmegrHvat: acnequcfida 
In pejus voku proponi cereus ufquam, 265 

Nec prave fa&ia decorali verfibus opto t 
Ne rabeam pingui donatus munerc, et una 
Cum fcriptore meo capfii porre&us operta, 
Deferar in vxcum vendentem tbus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptit» fjo 
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«mfeigned humility of a pcrfon, feniible of the kini 
mnàrmafure of his abilities, and tben, again, fuftaining 
itfelf by a freedora,. and even familiarity, which real 
tnerìt knows, on certain occafions, to take without 
offence, the epifite conclude!» 

If the general opinion may be truftcd, tbts, whicb 
tra» one of the loft, is alio among the ndkft, of the 
great potfa compofitions. Perhaps, the reader, whò 
confiderà it in the plain and fimple order, to whrch 
the foregoing analyfis hath reduced it, may fatisfy 
fiimfelf, that thts praife hath not been undefcrvedty 
beitowed. 
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E Pistola ad Augustum.]. TUb epifite 
, to Augusto» ìb anapekgy fir the Ruma» 
paets. The epiftle tso the Pisos, . à ctkicifm - ** 
/A«r poetry. This to Auguftus may* bè ihentfbre'> 
confidered as a fequcl of fferf Xo tfee Pifos ; and* 
which GQuld not well be omitted*; r fbr tìic 
author's defign of forwarding the ftùdy and 
improvement of the art of poetry requìred him 
to befpeak the public favour toìtiprofejforu 

But asj tbere, in corre&ing the abufes of their 
poetry, he mixes, occafionally, fprrie ehcomiums 
pn poeti ; fo, bere, in pteading the ca'ufe "of the 
poets, We find him interweaving initruflìions ou 
poetry. Which was but accordi ng to thfe writer'a 
occafions in each work, For the freedom of his 
cenfure on the art of poetry was to be fqftened by 
fome expreffions of his good-will towarcU {he 
poets ; and this apology for theiryjww* had beei} 
top direfi and urimanaged, but for the qualify- 
P % ing 
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ing appearance of itt intending the furthcr be~ 
jjcfit of iìie aru The c oin cukncc t thcfty of tho. 
fame generai m*£*4 aa well i& diftgu y in the 
two epiifyes, made tt not impropcr to giw thei* 
together, and oa the fame footing^ jo thè public* 
Though bofh the fubjta apd «rfforf of this laft 
iure fo clear as to make a contiwed commentary 
vpon it puch left ya^ted, . 

4. Si LONCfO SERMONE MORER TUA TEM- 

90*4* 43a?$41u] The poet U thoeght to 
fccgusi M&ih èpologiaing for the jkertMtft of tifi 
itfflk* A*|iypt ki$ one«é tshe lo»geft hccw» 
Wflftt* . Jfaw i# this incQofiftejacy ta be iseon* 
«Ued* ^Jfor^^parJcpàutétrcainfipCKjrncpi* 
** jphtfpr Auguilc, et pemr lui fiaire connata^ 
^«jvrtl aarott fvt-wif tette* beiweotap phwt 
** longvy?» $ 9 U avoli A|ivi fon indi^ation." Thi* 
\% the heft account of the jpatter we bave, hi- 
|heitp| be*fl ablp to come aj. But the faruiliar 
ciyiUtY of fuch a coipplimcnt, as M. Dacipr 
fuppofe^ though Jt might be well enough to aa 
equal^ ut* tf drefótf op \n fpruce phrafes, might 
make a figure in the littret familierts et galante* of 
hìs own tiatioji ; yet is furcly of a caft entirely 
foreign to the; Roman gravity, more efpeciaUy 
in an addrefs to the empcror of the world. }Ax f 
Pope, pcrceivifag the abfurdity of the common 
Inrcrpretatiun, &cmj| tp bave read the linea 
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intitrogativtly \ whicji, though it favi* thè fenfe, 
and iuits the purpofc of the Englifh poft vciy 
well, yet néhher agrces with the languagc nòf 
ferìous afr of the originai* The cafe, I belicve» 
was this, The genius, of epiftólary writìng de- 
maods, that the fubje<5t-iiiatter be not abruptly 
delìvered, or haftily obtruded on theperfon ad- 
drcffcd ; brut, as the law of decormn preferita* 
£for the naie holds in writinfr as in a>nvirfation) y 
be gpadually and refpcftfully introduced to biiB* 
Thk obtains more {Jartkmlarly in applicatious 
to the gftqt % and on ijnportant fubjeàs* But* 
how, the poet» being to addrcfs hit prince on a 
point of no finali delicacy, and on whichhe fore- 
favr he fhould have occafion to hold him pretty 
long, prudently contrives to get) as foon as pof- 
fible, into his fubjeft; and, to that end, hath tlic 
art to convert th*yery;ttfcnfgrdB^ of thismle 
into the jufteft ancf mofl: beautiful compliment* 
That cautious-preparation, which is ordinarily 
, requisite in o«r approaches to grt^tnefs^ had been, 
. the poet obferve%. io the Iprèfcnt cafe, bighly 
unfeafonable, as the butìnefs and interefts of the 
citìptre muft, in the mean time, have flood ftill 
. ani! been fufpepded. Hyfermnt then w# aTtf to 
underftand, not the body o( the epiftle, \m the 
proerhe or introdufiion only. The body, àfc of 
public coheern, might b$ stUotasd to engagé, at 
full Jehgth, the etópewrt attention. But the 
D 3 intro* 
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introduftion, confifting of ceremonial only, the 
common gobi required hìm to fhorten as much às 
' poffible. It was no timc for ufing an infignifi- 
cant prcàrhble, or, ili our Englilh phrafe, of 
making long fpeéches. Thè réafòn, too, is 
founded, not merely in the elevateci rank of the 
ertìperor, but in the peculiaf diligerice artd folli- 
citude, trith which, hiftory tells us, "he endea- 
voured to pf omote, by vàriòus wàys, th£ intef efts 
of his country. So that the complirhent ìs as 
jujl as it is polite. It may be furthef obferved, 
that fermo is ufed in Horace, to fignify the ordi- 
nary ftyle of converfation. [See Sat. i. 3. 65, 
and iv. 42.] and therefore not improperly de- 
notes the familiari ty of the epiftolary addreft, 
which, in its eafy expreffion, fo nearly ap- 
proaches to it. 

13* UrIT ENIM FULGORE SUO, qiTI PRAE- 
GRAVAT ARTES INFRA SE POSITAS I EXTINC- 

* tus amabitur idem.] The poet, we may 

fuppofe, fpoke this from experience. And fo 

might another of later date when he complàinéd : 

Unhappy Wit, like moft miftaken things, 

Atones not fbr that envy which it brings. 

EJfay on Crìu ver. 494^ 

Unlefs it be thought, that, as this was faid by 
him very early in lifc, it might rather pafstforìa 
prediftion of his future feftunes, Be this as it 

wiìl, 
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ytì&> thè fljlftringk, which' unhappy xvit is con- : 
ceived to brtag ori itfelf from : thé ' tmy y jt ex- ; 
ckcs, are, I ani apt to think, fofticwhat aggra- 
vated ; at leaft if one may judge from the cffe&s 
it#had on this complainant. That which would 
be likely to affiift him moft, wàs .the envy of his 
friends. . Bat the generofity of thefe deferves to 
be recorded. The wits took nooficnce at his 
fame, till they found it eclipfe their .•*«*» : And 
\i\s philofopber and guide, it is well known* ftuck 
clofe to him, till another and brighter ftar had . 
gotten the afeendant. Or, fupp$fing there might . 
be fome malice in the cafe, it is plain there was 
little mifchicf. And for this little the poetY; 
creed provides an ampie recompence. Extinc- 
tus amabitur idem : not, we may be furc, 
by thofe he moft improved, cnlightencd, and, 
obliged ; but by late impaniai pofterity ; aqd by 
one at leaft of his furviving friends, 'who gene- , 
roùfly took upon him the patronage of his fame, 
and who inherits his genius and -his virtues. . , 

14. Extinctus Àmabitur idem.] Envy, 
fajs a difeerning antient, is the vice of thofe, who 
are too weak to contenda and too proud to fubmit z 
vitium eorum, qui nec cedere volunt, nec pojfunt x 
contendere [a]. Which, while it fufficiently. 
expofes the folly and malignity of this hateful . 

[a] Quinftilian, lìb. xi. e. 1. - 

D 4 paflioh. 
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ptftoo, fecures the honoo* of bufi** Mtuff} 

a*mpryÌBg *t the ferne tiro, thtt Us worft cai- 

rupboos ne net witkout a nature ©f gancro- 

fity in them. Far this falfe pride in rtfiifpig to 

fiWrnit, though abfurd and mifebievaus cnougfc» 

wiicn unfupported by ali oWr/jr /# tmtad, yet 

dticowis filch a fenfc of foperior exccUence, a« 

(he ws, howifikult it is for human nature CO 

dìveft rtfctf of ali virtù*. Àccordingly, wben 

the too pewcrful fpUndor is withdmwn, our 

naturai teneration of it takes place: Rxtinfius 

amateur idem. This is the trae expofitbn of 

the poetfs fentiment ; which thercforc appeaii 

juft the reverfe of what his French interpreter 

wotild fa upon*him. u La jufticc, que non* 

* rendons aux grande hommes après leur mort, 

« ne vlent pas de P amour, que nous avons pòur 

" leur vtritty mais de la h ain£, dont notte coeur 

« eft templi pour ceux, qui ohtpris leur place." 

Àn obfervation, which only becoines the mif- 

antìiropy of an old cy nic virtue, or the fèlfiflmefi 

of a modera lyftem of ethics. . 

15. PRAESENTI TtBf MATUROS, &C. to'lill» 

18.3 We are not to wonder at this and the like 
extravagances of adutation in the Auguffon poets. . 
They had ampie authority for what they did of 
this fort* Wc know, that altars were ere&ed to 
thr emperor by the command of the fenate ; 

and 
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«Hftkat ho *as pnbikkly hivofoed, a$ a**flh» 
Utihed, tutdary dmtrity. Bue the feda 4f 4* 
corruprion tòd bten town mach e&riier. Fot 
wc fiad it fpruag up, or rethér (as of afl the ili 
«ttfteds, triadi' die teeming foil of human de- 
pravicy throtos forth, none is hìgtc thriving and 
groifrsf after tlian thisof /iifer^ floimltiMg * 
ite héight, in the tyranny of J. Caes ar* Bai* 
bus, in 3 Iettar to Cicero, [£p. ad Att, I. ix.} 
faiars hy the hèatth and fafety of Cafar : ite 
iue$hml Coefore mvrtar. . And Dk> tells iw 
[i. idir.] that it was, by thè exprefs injnnfikm 
of the fenate, decreed, even in Caefer's life-thne, 
that the Rotnans (hould bind thenrfeives by thit 
oath. The fenate alfo, as we lcafn from the 
ffeme wrker, [1. xliii.] upon receiving the newa 
of his defeàt of Pornpey's fons, caufed his fiatu* 
to be fct up 5 in the tempie of Romulus, wìth. 
this infcription, deo invicto \b\ 

It is true, thefe and ftill greater honours had 
beèn long paid to the Roman governo™ in their 

(i] W bmif* hnyf*±m*U<. Though, to contpktft 

the farce, k was with the greareft ihynefs and reluc- 
taace, that the humility of thefe lord» of the univerfe 
could permit itfelf to accept the enfigli* of deity, a* 
the court-hiftorians of thofe times are foiward tt> in- 
forni ufo. Aa aife&ution, which was thought to ile 4b 
wèll upon them, that we find it. afterwards praftiftd» 
in the àbfurdèft and moli impudent maoner» by the 
wqrifc of theix fueceflow. 

province*, 
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province*,, by the abji8, Jlavljh Apatia. And 
this, no doubt, facilitated the admiffioo of fuch 
idolatrie» into the capital [V). But that a people, 
from the higheft notions of an independent re- 
publican equality, could fo foon be brought to 
this protrate adoration of their firft loriy is pcr- 
feftly amazing! In this, they fliewed them- 
fèlves ripe for fervitude. Nothing could keep 
'them out of the hands of a roafter. And one 
ean fcarcely read fuch accounts as thefe, without 
condemning the vain efforts of dying patriotifin, 
which laboured fo fruitleflly, may one not al- 
moft fay, fo weakly ? to protratt the liberty of 
fuch a people. Who can, after this, wonder at 
the incenfe, offered up by a few court-poets? 
The adulation of Virgil, which has given fo 
much offence, and of Horace, who keeps pace 
with him, was, we fee, but the authorized 
language of the times; prefented indeed with 
addrefs, but without the heightcnings and pri- 
vileged licence of their profeffion. For, to their 
credit, it muft bc owned, that, though in the 
office of potts, they werc to comply with the 
popular voice, and echo it back to the ears of 
{bvereignty; yet, as meri, they had too rnùch 
good fenfe, and too fcrupulous a regard to the 

[e] See a learned and accurate diflertarfon on the' 
fòbjeft in Hist. de l'acad. des inscr. &c. tom. u 

dignity 
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dignity of thcir charafters, to exaggcrate and gp 
l>cyond it. 

It (hould, in ali reafon, furpri&e and difgufl: 
us ftill more, that modem writers bave not al- 
ways fhewn themfelves fo difcrete. The grave 
and learned Lipsius was not afhamed,' even 
without .the convenient pretext of popular flat- 
tery, or poetic colouringj in fo ìnany words, to 
makea god of his patron : who, thòugh heither 
king, nor pope, was yet the next beft material 
for this manufafture, an archbifhop. For, 
though the critic knevv, that it was not every 
wood that wìll make a Àfercury, yet nòbody 
would difpute the fitnefs of that, which grew g> 
near the aitar. In plain words, I am fpeaking of 
an archbilhop of Mechlin, whomj after a deal 
of fulfome compfiment (which was the vice of 
the man), he exalts at laft ? with a pagan com- 
plaifance, into the order of deities. " Ad haec/* 
fays he, " erga omnes humanitas et facilita* me 
" faciunt, ut omnes te non tanquàm hominem 
" aliquem de noftro coètu, fed tanquam Deum 

" qUENDAM DE COELO DELAPSUM INTUEAN- 

" TUR ET ADMIRENTUR." 

) 

l6. JURANDASOJJE TUUM PER NUMEN POKl- 

mus aras.] On this idea of the apotheosjs, 
which was the ufual mode of fiattery in tlje 
Auguftan age, bur, as having the countenance 

of 
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òf public authority, fometimes inartificialTy 
enough employed, Virgil hath ptoje&ed one ot 
the nobleft àllegorics in ancicnt poetry, and at 
the fame time hath given to it ali the force of 
juft compiimene the occajum itfelf allowed* 
Each of thefe excellencies was to be expe&ed 
from his talenta. For, as his genius led him to 
the fublimt; io his cxquifite judgment would 
inftruft him to palliate this bold fiftion, and 
qualify, as-much as poffible, the (hocking adu~ . 
lation, implied in it. So (ingoiar a beauty dé- 
ferves to be fiiewn at large« 

The tbìrd Georchc ftts out with an apology 
for the low aad fimple argument of that work, 
whiqh, yet, the poet efteeraed, for its novclty, 
preferable to the fublimer, but trite, themesof 
the Greek writers. Not but he intended, on 
fome future occafion, to adorn a nobler fubjetì. 
This was the great pian of the Aeneis, whiclr he 
now prefigura and unfpld* at large. For, tak- 
ing advantage of the nobleft privilege of hi* 
art, he breaks away, in zf&ofpropbetic enthu- 
fiafm, to fortcl his fnccefiès in this projefted 
enterprize, and, under the irhàgery óf the an- 
cieot triumphy which comprehends, or fuggefts 
to the imagination, whatever is mftft auguft in 
hum^n affaire, to delineate the future glories óf 
IHis ambitious défign. The whole conception, 
ar^rc fcall tot, is of the fctmoft prandèur and 

magni- 
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nugnifìcence ; though^ accordiqg to the ufo*} 
management of the poet (which^ a* not beinj 
^pprehended by his critics, hath fìirniftied occa-» 
fion, evca to the beft of them, to chargc bÌQ\ 
«vith a want of the fuhlime) he hath contriv«4 
to foften and familiarize ita appear^oce to the 
reader, by the artfiil raanner in which it is in* 
titxfatced. It ftand* thus : 

tentartela via ejì^ qua me quoque fojjim 
Collere humo> victorque virùm volitare pejr era* 

This i^eat of vifi*r>y> tfw eafcally cbopped, fct 
makes the b^Qs of hit iipagery ; which, by means 
tó tfyì.gFidwl prqparation, offe» kfelf eafily to 
the appj*hej|fi$% though it thcreby lofej, m 
the- poet 4f figned it Ibould, much of that broad / 
fiate* m Which writeps of lefs judgment love te 
fbew *h©E idea?, aa tendìng to iet the commoa 
leader at a gazc. The alLegory then proceed» v 

Prima* ego patriam nìecum (meda vita fuperfit) 
Aonio rediens dedùidìn vertice Mufas. 

The proje&ed concjveft was no lefs than that of 
ali the Grecian Muftì ^ once ; whom, to carry 
on the decornila of the allegory, he threatcns, 
i P to force front the» high and advantageous 
fttAiation on the fumroit of the Amìan mounì\ 
und, • 2» hring'tqpfar with hirti jntoltaty: the 
foimtr eircumftfncd intimatitìg to vtè the éX~ 

■ .:. -.: v- .... . .-:*» ••'••'5' ifiCtìlty" 
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ficulty ahd danger of the enterprize ; and thè 
htter> his. complete execution of ìt. 

Tlie pabny, triumphal entry, which was ufual 
to vi&ors on their return from foreign fuccefles, 
follows : 

Primus Idumaeds referam tibi 7 Man (uà, pabnas. 

But ancient conquerors did not hpld it.fufficicnt 
to reap this tranfient fruit of their labours. 
They were arabitious to confecrate their glorjr 
to immortality, by a tempie, or other public mo- 
mnpent, which was to be built out of the fpoils 
of the conqqered cities òr countries. This, the 
leader fees, is fuitable to the idea of the great 
«rock propoied ; which was, out of • the old 
rexnains of Grccian art, to compofe a new cne± 
that fhould comprize the vinues of them ali; 
as > in fa£t, the Aejaeid is knowQto unite in itfelf 
whatever is raoft excellent, not.in-Homer ontyj 
but, univerfally, in the wits of Greece. The 
everlafting monument of the marlle tempie is 
then reared : 

Et viridi in campo templum de LARMORE ponam* 

And, becaufe ancient fuper&kipn ufually pre- 
ferred, for thefe purpofes, the banks 9f riveri tp 
other fituations, therefore the poet, in beautiful 
allufion to the lite of fome of the moli celebrated 
pagan temples, builds his on the Mincius. Wc 

fee* 
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ftc with what a fcrupuloua prqpriety the allu&m 
is carried on : 

Propter aquanty tardi* ingens ubiJUxibus errai . 
Mincius, et tenera praetexit arundine ripas* 

Next, this tempie was to be dedicatcd, as a 
monument of the vi&or*s piety, as well as glory, 
to fome propitious, tutelary deity, under whofe 
aufpices the great adventure had been atchieved. 
The dedication is then made to the poet's divinify, 
Auguftus : 

In medio mi hi Caesar erit, templumque Unebiu 

Templum tenebjt. The expreffion is cm- 
phatical ; as intimating to us, and prcfiguring 
the fecTet purpofe of the Aeneis, which was, in 
the perfon of Aeneas, to fhadow forth and con- 
fecrate the chara&er of Auguftus. His divinity 
was to £11 and occupy that great work. And 
•the ampie circuit of the epic pian was prqje<3ed 
only, as a more awful ehclofure of that àuguft 
prcfcnce, which was to inhabit and folemnize 
the vaft round of this poetic building. 

And now thè wonderful addrefs of the poet's 
artificc appears. The mad fervility of his coun- 
. try had deified the emperor in good earneft : and 
his brother poets made no fcruple to worjbip in 
bis temples, and to come before him with hand- 
fuls of real inccnfe, fmoking from the altare. 
But die fobriety of Virgil's adoration was <>f 

another 
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ancxta caft, H» ftizt» thw ritfumftànce onfy 
to jaifa^ a poetical fiftion ; which, OrV the fixp- 
pofitim of » z&ud deificatici) hath ali the force 
of ccv&piifBtot, wkich the/<*# implies* aod yet, 
as prcfcntcd through the chafte veil of allegory, 
eludes the ofFcnce^ which the naktd recital rauft 
needs have given to fober and reafonable men. 
Had the emperor's popular dtvioity been flatly 
aefcnottledged and adored, the praife, even un*- 
der Virgili management, had been infufferaMe 
for its extravagance ; and, without fome fùp- 
port for his poetical numeri to reft upon, the 
igun had been more foreed and ftrainoc^ than 
the roks òf juffc writing allow» As it? is, the 
iiftoricai trsth. of his apotheafic amh oru a cs and 
fiipports xhtjlftim ; ané the fi&ion> in ita toni, 
ferra to refine and palliate tha biftay* 

The Àeneis being, by the poet's imparo* 
meat of this circumftance, thtts natur^lly pre- 
chéfecd under the iftwge of a Jrapb» \te may e*- 
pc& to find a clofc and fìadied anatogy betwixt 
them. The great, compoaent parte- of the*** 
witt» no do&bty be made^ wy faitlrfnHy^ tft re* 
prtrfcnt and adombrate thafè of ti» «*A*v This 
badi been executed with great art and diligane*, 

i- The fcw/>Zf, we obfcrvcd, was eredaì <m 

die baafo of a river. This fite was not ooiy 

propcr, for the reafon already mentioned» bot 

6 alfo> 
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«tifo, for the further convenicnce of inftituting 
public games, the ordinary attendante of the con- 
fecratlon of temples* Thefe were generally, a» 
in the cafe of the Olynipic, and others, cele* 
brated on the barjks of rivers. 

fili viclor ego, et Tyrh confpefìus in éftro r 
Cintura quadrijugos agitato adjlumina currus* 
Cunda mibi> Àlpheum linquens lucofque Molorchi^ 
Curfibus et crudo decernet Graecìa caeflu. 
To fee the propriety of the figure in this place, 
the reader necds only be reminded of the book of 
games in the Aeneid, which was purrgofely irfcro- 
tfuced in honour of the emperor, and not, as is 
.commonly thought, for a mere trial of lkill ber 
tween the poet and his mafter. T^e emper^r 
was paffionately fond of . thcfe fports, a,nd w^s 
even the author, or reftorer, of one of them. Ix 
is nat to be doubted, that he alludes alfo to tljp 
quinquennial games, à&ually cclebrated, in hq* 
'bouV of his t;emples, through many parts of the 
empire. And this the poet undertakes in thyfiL 
jtivil office of Victor. 

2. What follows is in the nligious office of 
Priest. For it is to be noted, that, in affum- 
ing this doublé charaQer, which the decorurn 
of the folemnities, here recounted, prefcribed^ 
the poet has an eye to the politicai defign of the 
Aenei's, which was to do honour to Caefar, in 

Vol. IL E cither 
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either capacity of a civil and reUgìous perfonage ; 
both being eflential to the idea of the pbrfect 
Lèoislator, whofe office and chara&er (as an 
eminent critic hath lately fhewn us [/), it was 
his purpofe, in this immortai work, to adorn 
and recommend. The account of his facer dotai 
funzioni is ddivered in thefe words : 

1 Ipfe caput tonfai folti s ornatus olivae 

Donaferam. Jam nunc folemnes ducere pompai 
Ad delubra juvat, caefofque videre juvencos ; 
Velfcena ut ver fu difcedat fronti bus, utque 
Purpurea intextì tollant aulaea Britanni. 

The imagery in this place cannot be underftood, 
* without reflefting on the cuftomary form and 
difpofition of the pagan temples. Delubrum, 
or deluBRA, for either number is ufed indif- 
ferently, denotes the fhrine, or fan&uary^ 
wherein the ftatue of the prefiding god was 
placed. This was in the center of the building. 
Exaftly before the delubrum, and at no great 
difbuice from it, was the altar. Further, 
the fhrine, or delubrum, was inclofed and fhut 
tip on ali fides by doors of curious carved work, 
and duttile veils, embellifhed by the rich enx- 
broidery ot flowers 9 animai^ or human figures. 
This being obferved, the progrefs of the ima- 
gery before us will be this. The proceffion 

[J] Div. Leg. voi. i. B. ii. S. 4. 

ad 
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ad diluir -a, or fhrinc : the facrifice on the altars, 
ere&ed before it : and, laftly, the painted, or 
tather wrought feenery of the purple veils, in- 
clofing the image, which were ornamented, and 
feemed to be fuftained, or held up by the figures 
pf inwoven Britons. The meaning of ali whielf 
is, that the poet would proceed to the celcbration 
of Caefar's praife in ali the graduai, folemn pre- 
paration of poetic pomp : that he would render 
the moft grateful offerings to hls divinity in tbofe 
occafional epifodes, which he fhould confecrtrte 
to his more immediate, honour: and, finally, 
that he would provide the richeft texture of his 
fency, for a covering to that admired imagi of 
his virtues, which was to make the fovereign 
pride and glory of his poem. The choicc of 
the inwoven Britons, for the fupport of his veit 9 
is wcll accounted for by thofe who teli us, that 
Auguftus .was proud to have a number of thefe 
to ferve about him in quality of flaves. 

The ornaments of the doors of this dtlu- 
brurrty on which the fculptor ufed to lavifh ali 
the riches of his art, are next delineated. 

Inforibus pugnam ex auro folidoque ilephanto 
Gangaridumfaciam, vi&orifque arma £>uirinii 
Atque ine undantem hello, magnumque fluentem 
Nilum, ac navali /urgente* aere colurnnas. 
Àddam urbes Afiae domitas> pulfumque N'iphatem* 
Fidentemqui fuga Parthum verftfque fagittis * 

£ a $t 
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Et duo rapta manu diverfo ex hofte tropbaea 9 
Bifque triumfhatas utroque ex littore gentes. 

Herc the covcring of ihs figure is too thin to 
hide the literal meaning from the commoneft 
reader, who fees, that the feveral triumphs of 
Càefar, here recorded in fculpture, are thofe, 
which the poet hath taken moft pams toftniJb y 
apd hath occafionally inferted, as it were, in 
miniature, in feveral places of hi» potiti. Let him 
only torn to the prophetic fpeech of Anchifes*» 
{hade ia the vi th , and to the defcription of the 
fhield in die vin tb book. 

Hitherto we bave contemplated the «lecora- 
tions of the Jhritie y i. e. fuch as bear a mor* 
direft and immediate reference to the honour 
of Caefar. We are now prefented with a view 
of the remoter, furrounding ornamenta of the 
tempie. Thefe are the illnftrious Trojan chiefs, 
whofe ffory was to furniftì the materiate, or, 
more properly, to form the body and cafe, as it 
weré, of his augtfft ftruftufe. They are alfo 
conne&ed with the idol deity of the place by 
the clofeft ties of relationfhip, the Julian family 
affefting to derive its pedigree from this proud 
originai. The poet then, in his arrangement of 
thefe additionai figures, with admirable judg- 
mtnt, completes and rounds the entire fi&ion. 

Stàbunt 
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Stabunt et Parii kpides, fplranùa Jigna, 
AJfaraci proles, demijfaeque ab Jove gentis 
Nomina : Trofque parens et Tr$jae Cyntbius auSfor. 
Nothing no*w remains but for fame to et$rnize 
the glories of what the great architeli had, at 
the expencp of fo much art and labour, con> 
pleted ; which is predi&ed in the highcft fub- 
lkne of ancient poetry, under the idea of EKvr, 
whom the poet perfonalizes, fhuddering at the 
view of fuch tranfcendent perfe&ion ; and taft- 
ing, beforehAnd, the pains of a remedilefs vetf- 
ation, ftrongly piftured in the iniage of the 
worft, infernal torture». 
Invidia infelix furiai amnemque feverum 
Cocyti metuet, tortofque Ixionis angue s^ ( 
Immanemque rotarn, et non exuper abile faxum* 

Thus have I prefumed, but with a reEgious 
aws, to inipedand declare the myfteries of this 
ideal tempie. The attempt after ali might have 
beén cenfured, as prophane, if the great Mjjìa- 
gogue himfelf, or fomebody for him [*], had 

[r] In thefe lines, 

Mox tamen ardentes accingar d'aere pugna* 
Caefaris, et nomenfamà totferreper annos y 
Tithont prima quot abeft ab origine Caefar* 
Which I fufpc& not to have been from the hand of 
Virgil. And, 

l f On account of tome peculiari ties in the exprejjum. 
>. Accingar is of frequent ufe in th$ bcft authors, 

E 3 ' not 
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not given us the undoubted kcy to it. Under 
this cncouragcmcnt, I could not withftand the 

to denote a readinefs and refilution to do any thiug \ but 
as joined with an infinitive mood, accingar elicere, I do 
not remember to have ever feen ìt. It 19 often ufed 
by Virgil ; but, if the feverai places be confulted, it 
will always be found with an accufative apd prefofition, 
expreflèd, or underlfood, as magicas accingier artes, or 
with an accufative and dative, as accingere fé praedae, 
or, laftly, with an ablative, exprefling the inftrument, 
as accingor ferro. ^ La Cerda, in his notes upon the 
place, feemed fcnfible of the obje&ion, and therefore 
wrote, Graeca ìocutio : the common, Iftlt paltry, fhift 
of learned crìtics, when they determine, at any rate, 
to fupport an ancient readmg. 

2. Ardentes pugnai, burning battles, founds well 
enough to a modem ear ; but I much* doubt, if it 
would have pafled in the times of VirgiU At leafr, 
I recolleéfc no fuch expreflìon in ali his works ; ardens 
being conftantly joined to a word, denoting *fub- 
fiance of apparent Ughi, beat, or Jiame, to which the 

allufion is eafy, as ardentes gìafios, ardentes ocuìps, 
camfos armìs JubUmibus ardentes, and, by an eafy roeta- 
phor, ardentes boftes ; but no where, tb^t J can fipd, 
to ib ab/iraH a' hotion, as that of figbt. It fèemsto 
be to avoid this difficulty, that fonie have chofen to 
read ardentis, in the genitive, which yet Servius reje&s 
as of no authority, 

3. But the mpfl glaring note pf jllegitimacy is in 
(he line, 

Titboni prima quot abejt ab origine Caejar* 

Jt Jias puzzled ali the commentatore from old Servius 

£ * ' tsmptatiofl 
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tcmptation of difclofing thus much of oue of 
the nobleft fi&ions of antiquity ; and the rather, 

clown to the learned Mr. Martyn, to give any tole- 
rable account of the poet's choice of Titbonus, from 
whom to derive the anceftry of Auguftus, rather than 
Ancbijis, or Affamati) who were not only more famou», 
but in the direB line. The pretences of any, or ali of. 
them, are too frivolous to make it neceflary to fpend 4 
thought about them. The inftance flands Angle in 
antiquity; much lefs is there any thing like it to b$ 
found in the Auguftan noets. 

II. But the phrajkobgy of thefe lines is the leali of 
iny obje&ion. Were it ever fo accurate, there is, 
befides, on the firft view, a manifeft abfurdity in the 
fubjefi-matter of them. For would any writer, of buj 
common ikill in the art of compofition, clofc a long 
and elaborate allegory, the prìncipal grace of which 
confifts in its very myftery, with a cold and formai 
explanation of it ? or would he- pay fo poor a com- 
pliment to his patron, as to fuppofe his fagacity 
wanted the affiftance of this additional trìplet to le^d 
him into the true meanihg ? Nothing can be more 
abhorrent from the ufua.1 ^ddrefs and artifice of 
Virgil's manner, Qr, 

III. Were the Jubje8*matter itfelf paiTable, yet, 
how, in defiance of ali the laws of difpofition % carne it 
to beforced in bere ? Let die reader tura to the paf- 
fege, and he wili fòon perceive, that this could nerer 
be the place for it. The allegory being concluded, the 
poet retnrns to his fubjeft, which is propofed in the 
fiz following lines : • 

Intereà Dryadumjfohas, Jaltufque fequamur 
Intatto s, tua, Maecenas, haud molila j uffa y 

E 4 as 
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as the propriety òf allegorie compofitión, whicli 
made the^ diftingùiftied pride of ancient poeby, 

Te fine nil aìtum mens inchoat : en agefignes 
Kumpe moras : vacai ingenti clamore Chbaeron^ 

Taygetique canes 9 domitrixque Epidaurus equorum^ 

Et vox ajjènfu nemorum inseminata remugiu 
Would now any one expe£t, that the poet, after having 
cpndu&ed the readcr, thus refpeótfully, to the very 
threihold of his fubjed, (hould imuiediately run away 
agaìn to the point from which he had fet out, and thit 
od fo needlefs an errand, as the letting hira foto the 
fccrct of his aQegoiy ? 

But this inferted triplet agrees as Ul with wha^A 
ìows, as with what precede* ir, For how abru.pt is the 
tranfition, and imlike the. delicate connexion, fo ftudi* 
ou% comrived by the Augullan poets, from 

Tìthoni prima quot abefi ah origine Caejkr % 
to 

Seu quis Olympiacae miratiti proemia palmae, Ice. 
When, omit but. thefe interpolated line», and fee ho*r 
gracefully, and by how naturai a fucceffiqn^ of ideas, 
the poet flides into the main of his fubjed : 

Intercà Dryadumjfybvas faltufque fequamur 

lntaftos-r- 

Te fine nil~~ 

Rumpe moras : vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron 

Tagetìque canes, domitrixque Epidaurus E quorum, 

Et vox ajjènfu nemorum ingeminata REMUGIT. 
Seu quis Olympiacae miratus proemia palmae 

Po/bit equos ; Jèu quisfirtes ad aratro ju vencos, 
On the whole, I have not the leaft doubt, that the 
lines before. us are the fpurious ofispring of fonie later 
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Ibems but little known or attpnded to by the 
modem profeffors of this fine art. 

17. NlL ORITURUM ALIA*, Kit ORTUM 
Tale r ATJENTJs, ] // tfefi impaffible, feys M. DE 
Palzac, in that puffed, declamatory rhapfody, 
entitled, Le Prince, de reftfìer au tnouvmtn* 

éoeti if indeed the writer of thero deferve that namei 
for, whoever he was 9 he is fo far from partaking of 
the originai fpirit of Virgil, that at moft he appeal* 
to have been but a fervile and paltry mimic of Ovid; 
from the opening of whofe Metamorphofes the defign 
was clearly takea. The tura of the thoughf is evi- 
dently the fame in both, and even the expnffim* 
Mutata* dicere forma* is echoed by arderne* diart 
jbugnas: dicere fin animus is, by an affeded improve* 
ment, accingar dicere : and Tithoni primi ab origini 
is almoft literally the fame as primaque ab origine mundi* 
For the ìnfertion of thefe lines in this place, I leave k 
to the curious to conje&ure of it as they may ; bot in 
the meaj» (ime, rnuft efieem the office of the truemV^r 
to be fo far refemrjling that of the poet himièlf, as, 
vvithin fome proper limitations, to juftify the bcnejt 
Jiberty here taken. 

Cum tabulìs animum cenforis fumet botujti ; 
Audebit quaecunque forum Jplendoris habebunt 
Pi fine fondere erutti, et bonore indigna feruntur. 
Versa movere loco; qjtamvis inviva re- 
cedane 
ftt versentur adhup intra penetrali* 

Y^&TAE, [Z Ep. iL 110* 

interieur 9 
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interieur y qui me poujji. Je ne ffaurois mempecber 
de parler d)i Roy> et de fa vertu ; de crier à tous 
les princesy que e 9 e/i F ex empie y qu'ils doivent fuivre ; 

DE DEMANDER A TOUS LE8 PEUPLES, ET A 
TOUS I*ES AGE8, s'iLS ONT JAMAIS RIEN VEU 

DE sem bl AB LE. This was fpoken of a king 
of France, who, it will be owned, had hi* vir- 
tues. But they were the virtues of the man, and 
not of the prime. This, however, was a dif- 
tinftion, which the eloquent encomiaft was not 
aware of, or, to fpeak more truly, his bufinefs 
required him to overlook. For the whole elogy 
is worth perufing, as it afFords a ftriking proof 
of the uniforra genius of flattery, which, alike 
under ali circumftances, and indifferent to ali 
charafters, can hold the fame language of the 
weakeit, as the ableft of princes, of Louis le 
juste, and Caesar Octavianus Augustus. 

23. Sic fautor veterum, &c. to line 28.] 
The folly, here fatirized, is common enongh in 
ali countries, and extends to ali arts. It was 
juft the fame prepofterous affedation of vene- 
rating antiquity, which put the connoifleurs in 
paintingy under the emperors, on crying up the 
fimple and rude fketches of Aglaophon and 
Polygnotus, above the exquifite and finiflied 
pr&ures of Parrhasius and Zeuxis. The 
account ìs given by Quinfiilian, who, in his 

cenfure 
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cenfure of this ahfnrdity, poìnts to the tm- 
doubted fource of it. His words are thefe: 
<c Primi quorum quidem opera non vetuftatis 
<c modo gratià vifenda funt, clari pi&ores fuifle 
<c dicuntur Polygnotus et Aglaophon; quorum 
" fimplex color tam fui ftudiofos adhuc habet, 
" ut illa propè rudia ac velut futurae mete artis 
" primordia, maximis, qui poft eos extiterunt, 
€i au&oribus praeferantur, proprio quodam 
" intelligendi (ut mea fert opinio) am- 
" bitu." [L. xii. e. io,] The lover of paint- 
ing muft be the more furprized at this ftrange 
preferendo when he is told, that Aglaophon; at 
leaft, had the ufeof only one fingle coUur \ whereas 
Parrhafius and Zeuxis, who are amongft the 
maximi autor es 9 \izxs glanced at, not only em- 
ployed different colours^ but were exceedingly 
eminent, the one of them for correói drawing, 
and the delicacy of bis outline ; the other 9 for his 
invmtion of that great fecret of the chiaro ofeuro* 
" Poft Zeuxis et Parrhafius : quorum prior 

" LUMINUM UMBRARUMQUE INVENISSE RA- 

" tionem, fecundus, EXAMINASSE subtilius 

" LJNEAS DICITUR." [Ibid.] 

28. Si, qula Graiorum sunt antiquis* 

SIMA QUAEQUE SCRIPTA Vel OPTIMA, &C.] 

The common interpretation of this place fup* 
ppfes the poet to adrait the tnojì ancient of the 

Greek 
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Greek writings io be the bejì. Which werc even 
contrary to' ali experiencc and common fenfe y 
and is dire&Iy confuted by the hiftory of the 
Greek learning. What he 'allows is, the fupe- 
riority of the oldeft Greek writings extant; 
which is a very different thing. The tura of 
his argument confines us to this fenfe. For he 
would fhew the folly of concluding the fame of 
the old Roman writers, on their Jlrfl rude at- 
tempts to copy the finilhed models of Greece, 
as of the old Greek writers themfetves, who were 
fornifhed with the means of producing thofe 
models by long difcipline and cultivatiori. This 
appears, certainly, from what follows ; 

Venimus ad fummum fortunae : pìngtmus atque 
Pfallimus et luftamur Jcbivis doóìius unflis. 

The defign of which hath been entirely ovcr- 
looked. For it hath been taken only for a 
general exprejfton of falfehood and abfurdity, of 
juft the fame import as the proverbiai line, 

Nil intra e/i oleà, mi extra efi in nuce duri* 

Whereas it was defignedly pitched upon to con- 
vey a particular illuftration of the very abfurdity 
in queftion, and to fhew the maintainers of it, 
from the nature of things, how fenfelefs their 
pofiùon was, It is'to this purpofe : " As well 
" it may be pretended, that we Romani furpafs 
•' the Gretks in the arts of (ainting % mujìc> and 

«the 
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€i the exercifis of the palae/Jra 9 which yct it it 
€€ confeffed we do not, as that our old writcrs 
u furpafs the modem. The abfurdity, in either 
i c cafe, is the fame. For, as the Greeks, who 
u had long devoted themfelves, with great and 
" continued application, to the pra&ice of thefe 
" art* (which is the force of the epithet uncti, 
cc here given thera) imift, for that reafon, carry 
" the prize from the Romana, who have takea 
u very little pains about thera ; fo, the modera 
" Roroans, who have for a long tirae been 
46 ftudying the arts ofpoetry and compofitionj rauft 
* c needs excel the old Roman writecs, who had 
<' little or no acquaintance with thefe arts, aad 
* c had been trained, by no.previqus difciplincfc 
" to the exercife of thern." 

The concifenefs of the expi^ffion made it iie- 
ceffàry to open the poet's fenfe at Urge. We 
now.fee that his intention, in thefe twolines, 
was to expofe, in the'way of argumentatwt 
illujtration, the ground of that abfurdity, which 
the preceding verfcs had reprefènted as, at firft 
fight, fb fhoeking to eommon fenfe. 

33. Unctis.] Thi« is by no ffieans a ge- 
neral, unmeaning epithet: but is beautiful^ 
chofen to exprefs the unwcaried afftduity of .the 
Greek artifts. For, the pracìice of aminting 
being effential "to their agoniftic trials, the poet- 
* clegantly 
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elegantly puts the attending cìrcumjìance for the 
thing itfelf. Ano fo, in fpeaking of theià, as 
uncti, he does the fame, ' as if he had called 
them " the induftrious, or exerciftng Greeks ;" 
which was the very idea his arguinent required 
him to fuggeft to us. 

43. — Honeste.] Expreffing the credit fuch 
a piece was held in, as had the fortune to be 
ranked inter veteres y agreeably to what he faid 
above — perFectos veterefque, line 37 — and — 
vetus atque probus, line 39 : which affords a 
frelh prefumption in favour of Dr. Bentley's 
conjefture on line 41, where, inftead of veteres 
feetas, he would read, 

Inter quos referendus erit ? veterefne probosq>ue> 

Jn quosy &c. 

. 54, Adeo sanctum est vetus oivIne 
poema.] The reader is not to fuppofe, that 
Horace, in this ridicule of the foolifli adorers of 
antiquity, intended any contempt of the old 
Roman poets ; who, as the old writers in every 
country, abound in ftrong fenfe, vigorous ex- 
preffion, and the trueft reprefentation of life and 
manners, His quarrel is only with the critic : 

6>id redit infajìos et virtutem aeftimat annìs. 

An affe&ation, which for its foIIy> if it had not 

to© 
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too apparently fprung from a worfc principle, 
cleferved to be laughed at. 

For the reft, he every where difcovers a can- 
did and juft efteem of their earlier writers ; as 
may be feen from many places in this very 
cpiftle ; but more efpecialìy from that fevere 
cenfure in 1 S, x. 17. (which hath more of 
acrimony in it than he ufually allows to his 
fatire) when, in fpeaking of the writers of the 
old comedy, he adds, 

§htos neque pulcher 
Herntogenes unquam legit, neque Jimius ijìe 
' Nil praeter Calvum et doclus cantare CatuHum. 
With ali his zeal for correft writing, he was 
not, we fee, of the humour of that delicate fort^ 
who are for burning their old poets ; and, to be 
Veli with women and court-critics, confine their 
reading and admiration to the innocent fing- 
fong of fome foft and fafhionable rhymer, 
whofe utter infipidity is a thoufand times more 
infufferable than any barbarifm. 

. 56. Pacuvius docti famaM senis, Acero* 
alti.] The epithet do8m> bere applied to the 
tragìc poet, Pacuvius, is, I believe, fometimes 
mifunderftood, though the oppofition to altus 
clearly determines the fenfe. For, as this laft 
word expreffes the fublime of fentiment and 
expreffion, which comes from nature, io che 
forrner word muli needs be interpreted of that 

txaftnefi 
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txattnefs in both, or at leaft of that Jkill in thfi 
conduft of the fcene (the proper learning of a 
dramatic poct) which is the refult of art. 

The Latin word dottus » indeed fomewhat 
arabiguous: but we are chiefly miflcd by the 
Englifh word, learned, by which We tranflatf 
it, and by which, in general ufe, w meant, 
rather extenfive reading, and what we cali 
grudition, than a profound fk.il! in the rules and 
principles of any art. But this laft i^frequently 
the fenfe of the Latin terni dottus > as we may 
fee from its application, in the befl claffic 
writers, to other, befides the literary profeflions. 
Thus, to omit other inftances, we find it 
applied very often in Horace himielf»' It is ap- 
plied to a Jinging-girl—dofiae pfaUere Chiae—- 
in one of bis Odes, I. iv. 13. It is applied to 
feveral mechamc arts in this epifite — u defitta 
" Achivis pingimus atque pfallimus et lufiamur 2" 
It is even applied, abfolutely, to the player Rof- 
cius— -do fi us Rofcius, in line 82, where.hls ikill 
in afiing could only be intended by it. It is, 
alfe, in, this ftnfe, that he calls bis imitator, 
da firn y i. e* fkillcd and, knowing in bis art, 
A. P. line 319. Nay, it is precifely in this fenfe 
that Quintìilian ufes the word, when he cha- 
raéterizes this very Pacuvius — Pacuvium videri 
dofìiorem, qui effe dotti affettante volunt [!."*• 
e. i.j i. e. tbey, wh$ affi fi to be thougbt'kriwh 

.. • 14 
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iiig in the rules of dramatic writing, give this 
jtraifi to Pdcuvius. The ekpreltion is fo put, at 
if Quinàilian intcnded a cenfure of thefe critics; 
Eécaufè this pretence to draniatic art, and the 
flrift imitation of the Greek poets, was grown, 
ih his time, and long before it, into à degree o£ 
pedahtry and affeftatìon ; ho other merit, but 
this òf fatti) being of any fignificahey, in their 
account. There Is no réafon to think that 
Quinftilìan nieànt to infihuate the pbet's want 
of this merit, or his own contempt of it : though 
]bc hiight think, and wìth realbn^ tìiat top much 
Hrefs hàd beeiì laid upon it by fome men» 

It is in the fame manner that one of our own 
poets has been chara&erized ; and the applica- 
tion of this term to hiìn will ftxèvy the force of 
it, ftill mòre clearly. . , - 

In Mr. Pope's fine imitation of. tjys. i^piftj^ 
are thefe lines — . ; \ - . .. ;; ; 

In ali debates, where critics bj&r a patt r . . 

ìiot oné but nods and talks of JonfonV *rf*rr 

One fees; thén; how Mf. Pòpe uffidérftòod tfhfe 
dott^ of Horace* But our Milton ap^lies tlm 
word iearrù>d ifcfelfj and ih the Latin fen& of it, 
to Jonfon — 

When Jonfon's ìearned fock is on— - 

For what is this learning? Indifputably, Ha 

drtmùtic Uarning, his flcill in the feene, and his 

« Vol. IL F ©bfervance 
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obfervance of the ancient rules and pra&ice, 
For, though Jonfon wat indeed learned 9 in 
évery fcnfe ; it is the learning of hU profefljon, 
as a comic artift, for which he is here cele- " 
brated. ' 

The Latin fubftantive, dottrina, is ufed with 
the fame Iatitude, as the adje&ivé, dottus. It 
fometiiues fignifies the peculiar firt of learning, 
under confidèration ; though fomefimes again 
it fignifies learning) or erudition, at large. I; 
is ùfe<J in the former fenfe by Cicero, when he 
òbfcrvés of the fatires of Lucilius, that they 
werc remafkabk for their wit and pleafentry, 
not for their learning — dottrina mediocris, . So 
that Aere is tio contradi&ion in this judgment, 
as is commonly thought, to that of QuiniUlian, 
who dèciares roundly — eruditio in eo mira— 
For, though dottrina znd eruditio be fòmetimes 
convenible terms, they afe not io here. The 
Uaming Cicero ijpeaks of in Luciiius, as being 
but moderate, is hi* learning, or flcill, in the art 
of wrìting and compofition. — That this Wat 
the wholc purpprt of Cicero'» óbfervation, any 
.oqe ipay fé? by surniug to the place whereit 
pcqjFS^ ip^jpro^me to' his firft hook. De m- 
"nibus. 

59. Vincere Caecilius gravitate, T«- 
REKTius arte.] It fliould be òbfcrved, that 

the 
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the judgment, here pafled [from line 55 to 66] 
on the moft cfelebrated Roman writers, being 
only a reprefentation of the popular opinion, not' 
of the poet's oivn, the commendations given to 
them are deferted, or ptherwife, juft as it 
chances. 

Inter dum volgus reflum videt, e/i ubi peccai. 
To give aa ii\ftance of this in the line before us. 

A critio of unqàeftioned aathority acquaints 
us, wherein the teal dijìinfl merit of thefe two 
dramatic writers confitta. " In argumehtis* 
" Caectlins palmam pofeit ; in Ethesin, Te- 
u rentius." [Varrò.] Now by gravitato, U 
applied to Caeciltus, we may properly enough 
underftand the gravi and affe&ìng ca/i of bis co- 
medy ; which is further confirmed by what the 
fame critìc èlfbwhere obferves of him : " Pathe 
" Trabea, Attilius, et Caecilius Facile move- 
" runt." But Terence's charafterrftic of pàint» 
ing the mamters, which is, plainly, the right in- 
terpretation of Varro's Ethesik, is not fb figni- # 
ficantly expreffed by the attribtite arte 9 here 
given to him. Thè word indeed is of large and, 
general import, and may admit of variou* fenfes ; 
bur, being- here applied to a dramatic writer, it 
moft naturaliy and properly denotes the ptculiar 
art of his profeffion, that is, the artificial conte*- 
tur* of the plot. And this, I doubt not, was the 
F % . very 
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xety praife> die towa-critics of Horace's time 
i&tendecf to beftow on this poeU The niattcr 
ii eafiiy^explaincd. > 

The fimplicity, and exa£t unity of the plot» 
in the Greek comediei would be, of courfc, un- 
i Acrefting to a people, not thoroughly inftrufted 
in the'^genuinc bcauties of the drama. They 
had too thin a contestare to fatisfy the gtofs and 
lumpifb tafte of a Roman suditory. The Latin 
poets, thcrefore, bethought themfelres *>f com- 
bining two ftorìes into one. And this, which i» 
wh&t wc cali the doublé pUt, affòrtHng the oppor- 
tunity of motte incidenti, and a greater variety of 
afìioxj was perfeétly fuited to their apprehenfions. 
Buty Of ali the Latin comedians, Tereme appeara 
to have pra&ifed thi» fecret ìnoft affiduoufly : 
at leaft, as may be concluded from what remain» 
cf them. Pkutvs hath ve*y froquently fingk 
. phts 9 which he was enabled to fupport by* what 
was naturai to hnn, a force of buffoon plea- 
fàntry. l'evince, whofe genius hiy another way, 
or whofe tafte was abhorrent from fuch ribaldty, 
had recourfe to the other expedient otehtMe 
flou. And this^ I foppofc, h what gained hkn 
the popolar repotaffon of being the moli atti- 
fidai writtr for the ftage. The HacYfeA is the 
©nly.one of his comedics, of the trae ancien! 
caft. And we kriow how it come off in the re- 
prefemation. That ill-fucccfs, and the fiqipli- 

city 
5 
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city of ite pondu A have continued to draw upon 
it the fame unfavourable treatment fiera the 
critics, to tbis day ; who conftandy fpeak of ir* 
as oradi inferior to the reft; whereas, fbrthe 
genuine beauty of dramatic defign, and the ob- 
fervance, after the ancient Greek manneT, of 
the ilice dependency and coherence of xh&fabl* 
throughout, it is, indi(putably, to erery reader 
of truc tafte, the mdft mafterly and exqrdifite of 
the wfcolecolle&ion, 

63. Ihtbudum vòig'os rectum videt : 
est ubi PBCCATé] The capricious ìevity of 
f spular opinion bath been» noted even to a pre- 
reth. And yet it is this, whìch, after ali, fixes 
the. fate of authovs. This feemingly odd phae- 
aotneaoa I would thas aoepunt for. 

Whttfe u «fusilly conapUmeoted with the high 
and reverend appellation of fztblU judgment is, in 
any fingle jnftancc, but the repetkion or eche, 
for the me$ part sagarly catched> and ftrongly 
revwberated on ali fides, of a few Icading voices, 
whlph have happeaed to gain the coofidence, 
and fo Aire A the cry y of the public. Bot (as, m 
faA, it too often falU out) this prerogative of 
the /no oiay be abufed to the prejadice of the 
many. The partialities of frjendftip, thefafliion- 
ablcnefs of the writer,, hi& compliance with the 
jreigning taft^ the lucky coheurrence of time 
F 3 and 
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and opportunità the cabal of a party, nay, the 

. very freaks of wbim and caprice ; thefe, or any 

( of them, as occafion ferves, can fupport the 

dulleft, as the oppofite difadvantages can deprefs 

the nobleft, performance ; and give a currency or 

• negleft to either, far beyond what the genuine 
. chara&er of each demands. Hencc the public 
. voice, which is but the aggregate of thefe cor- 

rupt judgments, irrfinitely multiplied, is, with 
the wife, at fuch a junfture, defervedly of little 
cfteem. Yet, in a fucceffion of fach judgmints, 

. delivered at different times, and by difibrent fets 
or juntos of thefe fovereign arbiters of the fate 
of authors, the public opinion naturaliy gets 
clear of thefe accidental corruption*. Every 

. frefh fucceffion fhakes off fome ; fili, by dc- 
grees, the work is feen in its proper forai, un- 
fuppof ted of every other rtconamendation, than 
what its native inherent excellence befcows upon 

. it. Then, and not till then, the voice oftbepeepie 
becomes facred ; after which it ibon advances 
into divinitjy before which ali ages muft fall 
down aad worfhip. For now reafon alone, 
without her corrupt aflèfibrs, takes the chair. 

* And her ftntence, when once promulgateci, and 
authorized by the general voice, fixes the unal- 
terable doom of authors. OA£l£ KAAA NO- 
MIZE TfH KAI AAH0INA, TA AIAIIAN- 
TOS APE2K0NTA KAI IIAZIN. [Longinus, 

§vii>J 
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*§'$ìi.] And the reafon follows, agreeàbly to 
*tfet account Jiere given. *t>rai> yàp to7j dirò 
iia<pé S uv EniTHAETMATnN, BlflN, ZHAHN, 
HAIKIX2N, Aoyow, ?v t* >£ txvIqv £p» mp\ tm» 
. ohÌtwv avocffi Joxjr, toO 11 f £ dc-vp<poìvvv w *$WS x) 
o-ufxjtTafer^ «w Ijt) Ty àompw^ofwyy JILSTIN 
JSXTPAH AAMBANEI £AI ANAlUfelAEK- 
TON. [Ibid.] 

* Thi* is the trae account òf popuhr fame, 
which, whilc it well explains the ground of the 
fc 'poet's aphorifm, fuggefts an obvious* remarle, 
"but very mortifying l<$ evcry candidate of lite- 
"rary glory. It is,' that, whethér he fuccceds in 
f his endeavòurs after public applàufc, of not, 
fami io equally out of his readh, and, às the 
fnoral pòel ttaches, a ibitìg leyond him 9 before his 
' deathy oti either fuppòfition. For at the very 
time, thàt this bewitching mufic is founding in 
his eàrs, he can never be iure, ff, inftead óf the 
divine confentient harmooy of a juft praife, it 
be not onry the difeordant din and clamour of 
ignorance or prepofieffion. 

Iftherebe any exception to this melancholy 
truth, it rnuft be in the cafe of fome uncom- 
mon genius, whofe iuperior power breaks 
through aii impedimenti ih his road to fame, 
and forces applaufe even frora thofe very pre- 
judices, that wotild obftrufl his career to it. 
F4 It 
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It was the rare felicity pf tjie wfò* jaft-mcQ* 
tioned, to receiye, in bì& JLfc-tirac, this fure fnd 
pleafing augury of iinraortality» 

8l. INOBNUS NON 1LLE FAVET, &C.] M^t- 

herbe was to the Frehch, pretty much whit 
Horace hàd been to the Latin," poetry. Thefe 
great writers had, edeh of théui, refiroed.tUe 
lyric mufe of their country out ofthe rude, un- 
gracions hands of their old poeta. And, as their 
taleqts qf a good tar> éligant judgment y and corrtìf 
ixprijfiòrt, were the fame, they prefented her tp 
the public in ali the air ajid grace, and yetyh/<- 
rityy of beauty, of wfcich her ibrm was fufeep- 
tlble, Their merits and pretenfions beine thus 
far rcfembling, the reader may not be incurioùs 
to know the fate and fortune of each* Horact 
hàth very frankly told us, what be&T kimfelf 
from the malevolent end low paffiohs of *Ms 
country men. Malherbe did not come ofly wìth 
the wits and critics of his timc, mudi Bette*; 
às wé team from a learned perfori, whohaìfy 
very warmly recommendèd his writingstò the 
public. Speaking of the envy, which purftièa 
hiin in his profe-ìvorJts ; but^ fày$ he/"" cbmme 
" il faifoit pne particuliere profelfion de tepoefo, 
" c'eft en cette qualité qu'iì a de plus feveres 
" cenfeurs, et receu des injuftices plus lìgfìalées. 
* c Mais U me femble que jè fermerai la bouche 

*' à ceux^ 
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^♦ì^cciix, qui le blafcneht, quand je leur aurai 
frmtjnftré,* qi?e fa facon d'eterna eft excellente, 
* quqiqu'cllc s'eloigiie un peu de celle des nos 

f< ANC1ENS POETES, QU'lLS LOUENT PLUSTOT 
€ «PÀk UH DEGOUST DE$ CHO$ES PRESENTE*, 
** QUE PAR LES SENTIMENTS D'ORE VEKI- 
f* TABLE E6TIME " [Dltó. DE M. GoDEAO 
*DR 1,E» OEUTRB& DB M. MaLHERBB.] 

" 97» SU5?EVDIT MENTEBC VULTUMQUE.] 

The expreffion hath grcat clegance, and i$ not 

^iablc to the impuiation of harjb y or tÈtprsptr 

tmftmBiotu For fufpendit is not taken, with 

rogard either to mentem or vultum y in ita /iterai, 

but figurativi) fignificaUon ; and, thus, it b*- 

comes, in one and the fame fejife, applicatale to 

.botfa x 

7 Otherwife, this way pf coupling twfuhflan- 

tkutto 4 veri, which does not, in ftrift graxn- 

-matical ufage, govern both; or, if itdoth, muft 

pcedft be conftrued in different fenfe^j. hath 

gì yen juft offence to the beft critica. 

Mr. Pope cenfures a paffage of this kind, in 

the. Iliad, with feverity ; and thiaks the tajìe of 

tH antients was 9 in general, too good for thofe 

footeries L/3« 

. Mr, Addifon is perfefily of the fame tnind f 

as appears iróm his criticifm on that line in 

[/] B. ix. 641. 

Ovidf, 
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Ovìd, Confatiti *w curribus +tèrt nfiflrii. ** This 
44 way of jòining, fay» he, two fuch dHferént 
44 ideas ai diarie* and coonfel to the faine verb, 
44 is mightily ufed by Ovkl; but is a Terjr low 
44 kiad of wit, and has always ih k a misture of 
44 pun ; becaufe the vtrb muft be taken in a dìf> 
44 ferait fenfe, When k is joined widi one of the 
" thing*, frooi what it ha* in conjunftion with 
u the other. Thus, in the end of this ftory, he 
* iC tclls you, that Jupiter "flung à thunberbolt at 
' 44 Phaétonr: pariterque animaque roti/qui expulit 
* ' u aurigam : where he makes a forced piece of 
tt Latin (anima expulit aurigam) that he may 
44 couple the foul and the wheels to the fame 
* verb [ g y 

Thefe, the reader will think, are pretty gdod 
authorities. F©r, in matters of tafle> I knovv of 
none, that more deferve to be régarcled. The 
mere verbal critic, ohe would think, fhould be 
cautious, how he oppofed himfelf to thèm. And 
~yet a very learned Dutchman, who has taken 
great pains. in elucìdating an old Grfcek lòve- 
ftory, which, with its more paflionate admirers, 
may, perhaps, pafs for the-MARiANNE óf ariti- 
quity, hath not fcrupled to cenfure this decifion 
pf theirs very fharply [A]. 

[g] Notes m the ftory cfP bottoni live 23. 
[6] Jacobi Philippi D'Orv ille uéiimaJverftoties 
in Cijarit. Aphrod. lib, iv. e. 4. 

Having 
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Uaving rjanfcribed the cejifure of Mr. Pope, 
who, iadeed foniewhat too haftily, fufpe£b the 
line in Homer for an interpolation» our cntvc 
iaftem-qjKmlum.dire$ly.. En cor Zsnodoti, 
en jecub, Cratetis ! But foul knguage and 
fair criticifai are difFerent things ; and what hìe 
offers of the latter rather accounts far th^ji 
juftifies the fomvr. Ali he fays on the fubjeQ, 
is in the good old way of authorities, which he 
diligenily rakes together out of every corner of 
Greek and Roman antiquity. From ali thefe he 
conclude», as he thinks, irrefiftibly, not that the 
paffage in queftion migbt be genuine (for that few 
would diipute with him) <but that the kind of 
expreffión itfelf is a real beauty. Bona elocutio 
eft : bone/la figura. Though, to the praifè of his 
diferction be it remembered, he does not even 
venture on this affertion, without his ufual fup- 
port of precedente And, for want of a better, he 
takes up with old Servius. For fo, it feems, this 
grammarian hath declared himfelf, with refpeft 
to fome expreffions of the fame kind in VirgiU 

But let him make the beft of his authorities. 
And, when he has done that, I (hall take the 
^ liberty to affure him, that the perfons, he con- 
tends againft, do not think themfelves in the 
Jeaft concerned with them. For, though he 
believes it an undeniable maxim, Critici non effe 
intuir ere> utrum rotto autor quid fcrif ferita fed an 

omnino 
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munii» Jtc farifferit [i] :. yet, in the cafe before 
m, be muft not be furprized, if othcrs do not fb 
concave of it. 

Indeed, where the, criiic would defend the 
endhenticity of a word or expreflion, the way^of 
precidenti*) doubtlcfs, jhc vcry beft, thatcoo**» 
mon fenfe allows to be taken. For the evkfence 
eifacly at once, bears down ali fufpicion of cor-' 
ruption or interpolation. Again ; if the elegante 
of finglc words (or of entirt phrafes, where tlup 
fufpicion turns on the 9ddity or uncommonifi ef 
ibi conjìruaion> only) be the mattcr in diipitf?, 
foli and precife authorities muft decide it, por 
ilegance, here, means nothing elfe J>ut the prec- 
tice of the beft writers» And thqs far I would 
join iflue with the learned cenfurer ; and fhpold 
think he did well in prefcribing this mie to hifla- 
felf in the correftion of approved ancien* aython. 

But what have thefe cafes to do with tt^e poi ut 
in qucftion r The obje&ion is made, not tò 
fmrdiy which alone are «àpable of bcing juiiififd 
by authority, but to things> which muft ever He 
what they are, in ipite of it. This mode jpf 
writing iaT Ihewn to be abundantly defedivi, 
for rcafbns taken frani the nature efour ideaf^and 
the end and genius of the nobler forme of compofiHpn. 
And what is it to-tell us, that great writèrs bave 
evedooked or negle&ed-them r - - •• 

£/] Ibid. voi. ii. p. $%$. 

I» In 
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ivk oiur cuftomary trai* of thinking, the 
tnind is carried along,* infiuciffion y from<*w<dear. 
and diftinft idea to anetben Or, if the àttrtitkm 
bé^mvnemployed on two fenfis^ thereiséver 
fiicb u clofe and aear aftategy bctwixt them, 
thatttoperceptive faculty, eafily, and almdftiii* 
fbmtaneoufly, paffing fronti the one to thcotber, 
i* { ntìt divWed in ita regards bctwixt them, bit 
cven feeral to itfcif to coniìder them, as ont: 
as is the cafe with metapbtr; and, univerfally, 
with ali the Juft forim of attufton. The union 
betwéen the /«fera/ and figurétfoe fenfe is fo ftrifi, 
that they run together in the imagination ; and 
the .dfeft* off the jfjfwr* 19 only to Jet in frdh 
light <nd luftre on the literai meaning. Bue 
riow, when tuta differente unconneóìed idea* are 
obtruded at the fame time upon us, the mind 
faf&rs a kind of violence and diftra&ion, and ia 
tìiereby put out of that naturai date, in which it 
fo mach delights. To take the learned writer's 
inftance from Polybius : EAIIIAA *) KEIPA 
nPOIAAMBANElN. How different is the idea 
of tolhfììng forces, and of that att of the mind, 
which we cali taking cturagt f Thefe two per** 
septiem are not only diftinft from each other, 
buVtotally unconnefied by any naturai bond of 
relationfhip betwixt them. And yet the word 
I1P02AAMEANE1N muli be feen in this doublé 

vie^i 
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*lc#, befere vref éan take the fttì meaning of 
die hiftorian. 

s« This conjuo&iott of unrdated ideas, by the 
orna» of a townm term, agrecs as iti to the **<? 
atid genius oftke torher 9 * f cómp9fitio*i tetbermtnral 
bini and coriftituùcn of the mind* For the qveftiMi 
is oaly atout the greater poetry t whicl* addicffe» 
i}fe)f to the PÀmoNd, or i-magination. And, 
in eitfafr cafe, this play of words, which Mr. 
Pope condemns, muli be highly out qì fetfofu 

Wheowe are ncceffitated, a» ;t ilrere, to look. 
different ways, and a£hsally to coj&ettfptole two 
«pcpnne&ed fignifications of the * iàjne wordy 
befcre we can tborougjily comprehgnd jtìt pur* 
gote ; the mind is more ctraufed by ihif f*nciful 
conjun&ion of ideas, than is conficene wjtb the 
artlefs, undefigning fittjplkity of pcjjiotu It- 
difturbs and intcrrupts the floW of «fftfUm> by 
prcfcnting this difparted iiijagp to the /**#. 
Again ; where fatuy itfelf is fqlely addreffed, aa 
ip the «atór defcriptivefpeties, this art^trary af- 
femblage of ideas is not lefs impropen For the 
ppet's bufinefs is now, to aftonifh or cnterraia 
the mind with a fucceffion of great or beautiful 
images. Ànd the itxtervention, of this juggler's 
trick diverts th| thought from contemplating it» 
jroper feenery.' We lhould be admiring fon» 
glorious repréfentation of nature, and are ftop* 
ped, ©n a fudden, to obferve the writer's art % 

whofc 
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whofe in^nxùty can fetqh, out of eoe word, 
two v fuch foreign and difcrep^nt meanings. , 
Jn the lighte* forins. of poetry iadee<J* awfc 
more efpepally. in the burlef^ue #//>, this affefiiK 
tion haa its^w* j. a* in that liae.,of Mr. Pope,, 
quoted by this critic ; 

fornitimi counfil takes, and/ornetimei tea* 
For, 1. The writer's intentici is here, not to 
affé Si the pajjions^ or tranjport tìu faney, but 
folely tó divert and amuji. And tQ fuch #*^ 
this fpecies of trifling is very apppfite, a. The 
manner % which the burlefque epa; takcs to divetta 
is by confounding great things wttk fmalL À 
mode offpeetk then, which favours fuch confufian % 
is dhjp£Uy to its purpofe. 3. This poem is, bjr 
ite nature, fatirical> and, like the old cmedy^ 
delights in expofing the fauhs qnd vices of cornai 
pofition. So that the exprejfon is here properly 
employed (and,tl|is w?s, perhaps, the/r/? view 
of the writer) toridicule the ufe of it iti gravi 
Works. If M. LfOrvìlle then could ferioufly 
defign to confate Mr. Popc'$ criticiftn by ìm 
own pra£tìce:in thatline of the Rape oftbe LocS, 
he has only ihewn, that he does not, in the 
leali, còmprehend the rea! genius of this poem. 
But tQ return : 

There is, as appears to me, but one caie, in 
which this doublé fenfe of words can be admitted 

in 
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in the more folemn forms of poetry. ft ìs, 
when, bcfides the plain literal meaning, whicU 
the context demanda, the mind is carried tor- 
ward to fbme more illuftrious and importane 
dbjcft. We have an inftance in the famoas 
line of VirgiI, 

AttMens hunuris famamque et fata nepotum. 

But this is fo far from contradi&ing, that it 
furthers the writer's proper intentiotu We are 
not callcd off from the fubjefi-matter to the ob- 
fervation of a conceit y but to the admiratipn of 
Unirei fublime conceptions, For even here, it 
is to be obferved, there is always required fom* 
previous dependency and telàtionfhip, though 
Hot extremely obvious, iti the fcatures òf thè 
things themfelves, whef eon to ground and juf- 
tify the analogy» OtherWife, the intention of 
the doublé fenfe is perfe&ly incxcufablè. 

But the inftance from Virgil, as wc hàve feen 
it explained (and for the firft rime) fey a great 
critic [/], is fo curious, thàt I fhall bè allowed 
to enlarge a little upon it : ànd the «tther, zi 
VirgiPs praftice in this inftance will let u$ intd 
the trae fecret of condu&ing thefe doublé fenfes. 

The comment of Servius on thifc line ifc 
remaikablc : " Hunc verfum notant critica 
•* quali fupcrfluè et inutiliter additun, nec con- 

£/] D. Li voi. ii» pi 644. 

u Tertieatent 
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" venientem gravitati ejus, namque eft magis 
u neotericus" Mr. Addifon conccivcd of it in 
the fame manner, when he faid, " This was 
€C theonly toitty line in thè JEneu ;" meaning fuch 
a linc ; as OvidvrqvÀd have written. We tee 
the opinion which thefe Critics entertained of 
the doublé fenfe, in general, in thegreatcr Poetry. 
They efteemed it a wanton pjay of fancy, mif- 
becoming the dignity of the writer's wòrk, and 
the gràvity of his charafter. Théy took it, in 
ftiort, for a mere modem flourifh, totally difFercnt 
from the pure unaffefìed manner of genuine ar>- 
tiquity. Aad thus far they unqueftionably 
judged right. Thefr defedi was in not feeing 
that thè ufe of it, as hére employed by the Poet, 
was ali exception to the. general rule* But to 
have feèn this was nòt, perhaps, to be expeóted 
even from thefe Critics. 

Hòwever, froùi 4 this Want of penetration arofe 
a difficùlty in determining whether to read f 
Fafia or Fata Nepotum. And, as we now un- 
derftand th^t Servius and his Critics were utter 
ftrangers to Virgili noble idea, it is no wonder 
they couìd not ! réfòlve it. But the latter is the 
PoetVown word. . He confidered this fliield of 
celefKal make as a kind of Palladium, like the 
AnCILtr, Which feli front Heaven, and ufed to 
be Càrffeà ili proceflion ort the fhouldérs of : the 
Salii. " Quid de feutis, fays Lacìantius, jani 

Vai,. IL G " vetuftate 
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« vetuftate putridis dicam ? Quae cum portante 
" Deos ipfos fé geftare Humeris suis arbitran- 
" tur." [Div. Inft. I. i. e 2U5 

VirgiI, in a fine flight of iraagination, alludcs 
tò this venerable ceremony, cojnparing, as it 
were, the (hield of bis Hero to the facred Am- 
cile ; and in conformity to the pra&ice in that 
facred proceffion reprefents his Hero in the 
prieftly office of Religion, 
Attollens HuMSRO famamqut et fata Nepotum. 
This idea then of the facred (hield, the guani 
and glory of Rome, and on which, in this ad- 
vanced fituation, depended the fame and fortune 
of his country, the poet, with extreroe elegance 
and fubliurity, trànsfers to the (hield which 
guarded tbeir great progenitor, while he was 
laying the firft foundations of the Roman 
Empire^ 

But to return tothe fubjeék before us. What 
has been faid of the impropriety of doublé fenfes, 
holds of the conftruftion of a fingle terni in tm 
fenfesj even though its authorized ufage may 
equally admit both. So that I cannot be of a 
mind with the learned crìtìc's wife men [k]; 
wbo acknowledge etn extreme e/eganci in tbisfirm, 

[k] At infpiciamus porrò, quid alii, quìbus cor» 
rtftius fapit, de hoc loquendi modo CENsuiaiNT. 
Agnofcunt enira, etc. p. J99. 

Viben 
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when the governìng vcrb equally correfyonds to thè 
two fubfiantives. But when it properly can bc 
applied but to one of them, and with fome force 
and ftraining only to the fecond, as commonly 
hàppens with the application of one verb to two 

fubjlanthesj it then dcgenerates, as Mr. Addifon 
obftrvès, into a mere quibble, and is utterly in- 
compatible witb the graver forms òf compofition. 
And for this We have the concurrent authority 
of thè cordati themfelves, who reàdily admit, 
durarti admodam et ytoUx^nfiKunioav fieri oratio* 
nem> fi verbutn hoc ab alterutro abhorreat [/]. 
Without foftening metter», befides the former 
abfurdity of a fecond fenfe, we are now indebted 
to a forced and barbarous conftru&ion for anj 
fecond fenfc at ali. 

But furely this venerable bench of critics, to 
whom our cenfurer thinks fit to make his fo- 
lemn appeal, were not aware of the imprudence 
òf this conceffion. For why, if one may pre- 
fame to afk, is the latter ufe of this figure con- 
dèmned, but for reafons, which Ihew the tnani- 
fcft abfurdity of the thing, hqwevei* countenanced 
by authorities ? And is not this the cafe of the 

fùrmèr ? Or, is the tranfgreffion of the ftanding 
rulés of goodfcnfe, in the judgment of thefe cen~ 

fors 9 a more pardonable crime in a writer, than 
of common ufage or grammarf 
[/] Ibid. 
G a After 
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After ali, fince he lays fo great ftrefs on lns 
authoritusy it may not be amifs to confidcr the 
proper force pf them. 

The forili of 1 peak rag under confideration has 
been cenfuréd as a trifling, affeftcd wìtticifm. 
This cenfure he hopes entirely to elude, by 
fhewing it was in ufe, more efpecially anioag 
two forts of perfons, the leaft likely to be in- 
fecìed with wrong ta/ic y the oldeft> that is to fay, 
the ftmplejì ; and the moft refined writers. In 
fhort, he thinks to ftop ali mouths, by alledging 
inftances from Homer and VirgiL 

But what if Homcr, ^nd Virgil in the few 
cxampies of this kin8 to be inet with* in their 
writings have erred? And, which is more, what 
if that very ftmpUcity on the one band, and 
refinement on the other, which he builds fo mudi 
upon, can be fhewn to be the naturai and almoft 
neceffary occafions of their falling intò fuch 
errori ? This, 1 am perfuaded, was" the truth of 
the cafe. For, 

I. In the fimflcr ages of harninjr 9 when, as 
yet, compofition is not turned into an art, but 
every writer, efpecially of vehement and impetu- 
ous genius, is conténted to put down bis firjì 
tbougbtSy and, for their exprejfion y takes up with 
the moft obvious words and phrafes that prc- 
fent themfèlves to him, this improper con- 
ftru&ion will not be unfrequent. For the 
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writer, wlio is not knowing cnough to take of- 
fence at thefc niceties, having an immediate 
occafion to exprefs two tbings, and finding om 
word % which, in common ufage, at leali, with a 
little ftrainìng, extends to botb, he looks no 
Further, but, asfulpedting no fault, employs it 
without fcruple. And Tarn the more confìrmed , 
in this account, from obferving, that fometrmes, 
where the governing verb cannot bè màde to 
bear this doublé fenfe, and yet the meaning of 
the' writer is clear enough from the cohtext, the 
proper word is altogether onìitted. Of this 
kind are feveral of the moées offpeaking> alledged 
by the writer as inftances of the doublé fetifi. 
As in that of Sophocles [/«], where Elettra, 
.giving orders to Chryfothemìs, about the dif- 
pofal of the Ubations> deftined for the tomb of 
ber £ather, delivers herfelf thus f 

* AAA* « HNOAIEIN, 3 (Ì*fo<nt&<p5 KONEI 
KPT¥ON vi*. 

* The writer's firft intention was to look out for 
forhe fuch vere, as would equally córrefpond to 
i8rvo«i« and xoW but this not occurring, he fets 
.down òrie, that only agrees to the laft, and 

* leaves the other to be underftood, or fupplied by 
. the rcader ; as it eafily might, the feope of the 

place neccffarily dire&ing him to it. It cannot 

[/w] Line 437. 

G 3 be 
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be fuppofcd, tbat Sophocles defigned to fay, 
xpv^ov wwwlc. Therc is no affinity of fenfe or 
y^tf ni to lead him to fuch conftru&ion. Again ; 
in that vcrfc of Homer [»], 

'«UIOI oUprhoitu % vonxa TETXE' EKEITO, 
the poet never mcant to fay fmw ocaiifa, but 
pcglcfti ngly left it thus, as trufting the natura 
of the thing wonld infiruft the reader to fupply 
irata*) or fomc fuch word expreffive pf the pof- 
fare required. 

Nay, writers of more exa&nefs than thefe 
fimple Greek poets have occafionaliy over- 
looked fuch inaccura^ies s as Cicero [*], who, 
when more intent on bis argument than exprejji$* f 
lets lall this impropriety, Nei vero supra ter- 
&am, [ed etìam IN intimis JSJUS tenebrie 
plurimarum rerum làtet utilitas. It is plain, 
the writer, conceiving extat 9 patet, or fome fuch 
word, to be necefiarily fuggefted by the tejior of 
bis fentence, never troubled himfelf to go back 
to inlert it. Yet thefe are brought as exaroples 
of the doublé application of fingle tvords. The 
truth is, tbey are exarnples of indiligence in the 
writers, and as fuch, may fhew us, how eafily 
they might fall, for the fame reafon, iato the 
impropriety oi doublé fenfeh In thofe of this clafs 

J>] Ili*], r. l%7> 1*1 N. D. ìi, 6i f 

the» 
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then the irapropriety, complained of, is the 
effeft of mere inattention or carelejjhefs. 

2. On the other hand, when this negligeftt 
fimplicity of thinking and fpeakìng gives vvay to 
the utmoft polirti and refinement in botb y we 
are then to expeél it, for the contrary reafon. 
For the more obvious and naturai forras of writ- 
ing being, now, grown common, are held in- 
fipid, and the public tafte demanda to be grati- % 
fied by the feafoning of a moreftudied and arti- 
fitcial expreffion. It is not enough to pleafe; the 
writer muft find means to Jlrike and furprixe. 
And hence the antithejis, the remote allufton, and 
every other mode of affeftei ekquence. But of 
thefe the/r/? that prevails, is the application of 
the doublé fenfe. For, the general uiè juftifying 
it, it eafily paffes with the reader and writer too, 
for naturai expreffion ; and yet as fplitting the 
attention fuddenly, and at once, on two dif- 
fcrent views, carries with it ali the novelty and 
furprize, that are wanted. When the public 
tafte is not, yet, far gone in this refinement, 
and the writer hath ■ himfelf the trueft tafte 
(which was Virgil's cafe), fuch af&ftations 
will ttkt be very common ; or, when they do 
occur, will, for the moft part, be agreeably 
foftened. As in the inftance of retroque pedem 
ckrn voce reprejftt ; where, by making voce im- 
naediately dependent on the prepofition, and re- 
G 4 motel y 
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motely on the verb 9 he foftens the harflineis of 
the expreffion, which l'eems much more toie- 
rable in this forra, than if he had put it, pedem 
vocemque reprejftU So again in the line, 

Crudelts arai trajeflaque peóiora ferro 

Nudavit, 
the incongruity of the two fenfes in nudavi t, is 
the lefs perceived from iu metapborical application 
to one of them. 

But the dcfire of pkafing eontinually y which, 
in the cirumftanccs iuppafed, infenfibly grows 
into a habitj muli, of neceffity, betray writers of 
lefs tafte and exa&nefs into the frequent com- 
miffion of this fault, Which, as Mr. Addifbn 
takes notice, was rcmarkably the cafe with 

OviD. 

The purpofe of ali this is to fhew, that the 
ufe of this forra offpeaking arofe from negligerla, 
or affeftation, never from judgment. And fuch 
being the obvious, and, it is prefumed, true ac- 
count of the matter, the learned animadverter 
on Chariton is lefr, as I faid, to make the 
beft of his autborities ; or, even to enlarge his 
lift of them with the centurie^ [o] of his good 
friends, at his leifure. For till he can teli us of 
a writer, who, neither in his carelefs nor ambi- 
ùout humours, is capable of this foliy, his ao 
cumulated citations, were they more to his pur- 

W Pa g- 397* 

pofe 
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pofe than many of them are, will do him little 
fervice. Unlefs, perhaps, we are to give up com- 
mon fenfe to authority, and pride ourfelves on 
mimicking the very defe&s of our betters. And 
even here he need not be at a lofs for precedenti. 
For fo the difciples of Plato, we are told, in 
former times, affefted to be round-Jhouldir' d, in 
complimént to their inafter; and Ariftotle's 
worfhipers, becaufe or a naturai impediment in 
this philofopher's fpeech, thought it to their 
credit to turn Jìammerers. And without doubr, 
while this fafliion prevailcd, there were critics; 
who fòund out a je ne /fai quoi in the air of the 
one party, and in the eloquence of the other. 

97. SlJSPENDIT PICTA VULTUM MENTEM- 

que tabella.] Horace judicioùfly defcribes 
painting by that pcculiar circumftance, which 
does uioft honour to this fine art. It is, that, in 
the hands of a mafter, it attaches, not the eyes 
only, but the very foul 9 to its reprefentation of 
the human affeSiicm and manners. For it is in 
contemplating fubjeflt of this kind, that the 
mind, with a fond and eager attention, bangi on 
the pifture. Other imitations may plea/e, but 
this warms and tranfports with pajfion. And, 
becaufe whatever addrefles itielf immediately to 
the gyg afltfts us moft, hence it is, that paint- 
ing, fo employed, becomes more efficacious to 

exprcfs 
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exprefs the mamurs and imprint ebaratters, thaa 
poetry itfelf : or rather, hath the advantages of 
the beft and ufefutleft fpecies *of poetry, the 
dramatUi when enforced by juft adion on the 
ftage. 

Quin&ilian gives it the like prefcrence to 
tratory. Speaking^ of the ufe of a&ion in an 
orator, he obfcrves, (( Is [geftus] quantum ha- 
€€ beat in oratore, momenti ; fatis vel ex eo 
" patet, quod pleraque, etiam citra verba, figni- 
€€ ficat. Quippe non manus folura, fed nutui 
" etiam declarant noftram voluntatem, et in 
44 mutis prò fermone funt : et falutatio fre- 
€€ quenter fine voce intelligitur atque afficit, et 
" ex ingreffu vultuque perfpicitur habitus ani- 
" morum : et animanrium quoque, (èrmone ca- 
" rentium, ira, laetitia, adulatio, et oculis et 
44 quibufdam aliis corporis fignis deprehenditur, 
" Nec mirum, fi ifta, quae taxncn aliquo funt 
« 4 pofita motu, tantum in animis valent : quum 
u pittura^ tacens $pus, et habitus femper ejnfdetn, Jk 
u intimos penetrtt 4ffeflus> ut ipfam vim dicendì 
* 9 nonnunquam fuptrare videatur [p\. n 

We fee then of what importance it is, fince 
affettionr of every kind are equally within his 
power, that the painter apply himfelf to excite 
only thofe 9 which are fubfervient to good morate* 
An importapce, of which Ariftotle himfelf (who 

[/] Inst. Orat. xi. 3. 

was 
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was no enthufiaft in the fine arts) was fo fcnfiblc, 
that he gives it in charge, amongft other poli- 
ticai inftru&ions, to the governors of youtb, 
€t that they allow them to fee no other pi&ureg, 
" than fuch as have this moral aim and ten-. 
" dency; of whìch kind were more efpecially 
" thofe of Polygnotus." [Polit. lib. viii, 

c - SO 

For the manner y in which this moral efficacy 

of pifture is brought about, we find it agreeably 

cxplained in that converfation of Socrate: with 

Parrhafius in the Memorabilia of Xenophon» 

The whole may be worth confidering. 

" Pajnting, faid Socrate», one day, in a 

" converfation with the painter Parrhafius, is, I 

* € think, the refembla.ncé or imitation of fen* 

€€ fible objefls. For you reprefent in coloure, 

4i bodies of ali forts, hollow and projefting % brighi 

€i andobfcurt) hard and foft, oldandnew" — " Wc 

" do f " — " And, when you would draw beautiful , 

*' ppurtraits, fince it is not poffible to find any 

" fingle figure of a man, faultlefs in ali its pan» 

ft and of esaft proportion ; your way is to colled» 

« fromfeveral, thofe mernbers or features, which 

« are moft perfeft in each, and fo, by joining 

* c them together, to compound one whole body, 

" completely beautiful," — " That is our me- 

'< thod," — " What then, continued Socrates, and 

t< jurc you nojt able, alfo^ to imitate in colours, the 

" MANNERS; 
I 
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* manners ; thofc tendencics and difpofitions of 
* c the foul, which are benevolent, friendly, and 
€( amiable ; fuch as infpire love and afFeftion 
tf into the heart, and whofe foft infìnuations 
cc carry with them the power of perfuafion ?" 

€t How, replied Parrhafius, can the pencil 
u imitate that, which' hath no proportion, co- 
c< lour, or any other of thofe properties, you 
** have been juft now enumerating, as the objecìs 
" of fight ?" — " Why, is it not trùe, returned 
" Socrates, that a man fometimes rafts a iind t 
" fometimes an 077J77, look on others?" — u It is.** 
— c< Therè muft then be fomething in the eyes 
c< capablcof exprdlìng thofe paffions." — "There 
" muft." — " And is there not a wide difference 
" between the look of him, who takes part in 
" the profperity of a friend, and another, who 
u fympathizes with him in his forrows?"— "Un- 
€t doubtedly, there is the wideft. The counte- 
lt nance, in the one cafe, exprefles joy, in the 
« other, concern." — " Thefe afFecìions may then 
" be reprefented in pitture." — " They may fo." 
" In like manner, ali other difpofitions of our 
" nature, the lofty and the Uberai, the ahjeft and 
" ungenerout, the temperate and the prudente the 
" petulant and proflt gate , thefe are feverally dif- 
" cernible by the look or attitude: and that, whe- 
" ther we obferve men in afìion, or at refi. "They 
" are."— " And thefe, therefore, come within 

" the 
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u thè power of graphical imiution ?"— " Thcy 
46 do," — " Which then, concluded Socrate», do 
" you believe, men take the greateft pleafurc in 
" contemplating ; fuch imitations, as.fet before 
" them the good, tihe lovely, and the fair, 
"or thofe, which reprefent the BAD, the 
" hateful, and the ugly, qualitits end affec- 
€i thnii ofbumanity:?" — " There cari be no donbt, 
c< faid.Parrhafìqs, of their giving the preferenc« 
" to the former." [Lib. iii.] 
t The conclufion, the philofipher drive* at in 
this converfation, and which the pointer readily 
còncedes to him, is what, I am perfuaded, every 
mafter of the art would be willing to aft upon, 
were he at liberty to purfue the bent of his 
naturai genius and inclination, But it unforr 
tunately happens, to the infinite prejudice of 
this mode of imitatiw, aboye ali others, tbat the 
artift àefigns not fo much what the dignity of 
his profeffion requires of him, or the general 
tafte of thofe 'he would moft wiih for hisjudges, 
approves ; as what the neh *òr noblc connoijfeur^ 
who befpeaks his work, and prelcribes the fub- 
jeft, demands. What this has ufually been, 
let the hiftory of ancient and modem painting 
declare.jj]. Yet, confidering its vaft power 

[q] There having been fuch wretches, as the 
painter Plutarch fpeaks of— Xauppmc, axo\*fv$ fyu- 
Afoj yvmxi» «rg«f £**£**• De aud. jpoct* 

ia 
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in morals, as explained above, one cannot 
«nough lament the ili deftmy df this divine 
art ; which, from the chafte hand-maid of 
virfue, hath been debauched, in violence to hcr 
«ature, to a fhamelefs proftitute of vice, and 
procurefs ofpkafure. 

II 7. SCRIBIMUS INDOCTX DOCTIQ0E *Ofe- 

mata passim.] The docti poetae have at 
ali times been eftecmcd by the wife and good, 
or, rather, have been reverenced, as Plato fpeaks, 

As for the in docti, we may take their cha- 
ra&er as drawn by the feverc, but juft, pen òf 

our great Milton " Poetas equidem vere 

u diftos et diligo et colo et audiendo faepiifimè 
" dcleftor — iftos vero vcrficulorum nugivendos 
** quis non oderit ? quo genere nihil ftuitius 
u aut vanius aut corruptius, aut mendacius. 
u Laudant, vituperant, fine dele&u, fine dif- 
cc crimine, judicio aut modo, nunc principes, 
" nunc plebcios, clo&os juxta atque indo&os, 
u probos an iniprobos per inde habent ; pf out 
* € cantharus, aut lpes nummuli, aut fatuus ille 
u furor inflat ac rapit ; congeftis undique et 
<f verborum et rerum tot difcoloribus ineptiis 
" tamque putidis, ut laudatuto longè pràeìlet 
" fileri, et pravo* quod aiunt, vivere nafo, 
u quàm fic laudari : vituperati» vero qui fit, 

"haud 
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." haud mediocri fané honori fibi ducat, fé tam 
" abfurdis, tam ftolidis ncbulonibua difplicerc." 
Déf* Secund. prò Pop. Ang. p. 337. 4». 
Lond. 1753. 

Il8. HlC ERROR TAMEN, &C.] What fol- 

lows from hencc to line 136, containing an en- 
comium on the office of poets, is one of the lead- 
ing beauties in the epiftle. Its artifice confifts 
in this, that, under the cover of a negligent com- 
mendation, interfperfed with even fome traits of 
pleafkntry upon thcm, it infinuates to the em*- 
peror, in the manner the leaft ofFenfive and 
ofterttatious, the genuine merits, and zvtnfacred- 
nefs of their charaèìer. The whole \% a fine 
inftànce of th^t addrefs, which, in delivering 
Tules for this kind of writing, the poet prefcribes 
elfewhere : 
Etfermone opus ejì modo trìjìi, faepe jócofo, 
Defendente vieem modo rhetorìs atque po'étae; 
Interdum urbani parcentis viribus at- 
que 

EXTENUAMTIS EAS CONSULTO* [i S. X. 14.] 

This conduca, in the place before ns, fhews 
the poet's cxquifite knowledge of human nature. 
For there is pò furer method of removing prt- 
judices, and gaining over others to an efteera off 
any thing we would recommend, than by not 
appcaring to lay too great a firefs oft k ouifelves. 

It 
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It is, further, a proof of bis intimate acquaint- 
ancc with the peculiar turn of the great; who, 
not being forward to think highly of aqy thing 
but themfelves and their own dignities, are, 
with difficulty, brought to conceive of otber ac- 
compliihments, as of much vai uè ; and can only 
be won by the fair and candid addrefs of their 
apologift, who in ufi be fur.e not* to carry his 
praifes an4 pretenfions too high, It is this art 
of entering into the cbaraflers, prejudic*s 9 and 
gxpeflations of .others, and of knowing to fuit our 
application, prudentiy, but with innocence, to 
them, which conftitutes what wc cali a know- 
ledge» of the word. An art, of which the 
great poet was a confummate mafter, and than 
which there cannot be a more ufeful or amiàble 
quality. Only we muft take care not to con- 
found it with that fupple, verfatile,- and intrigu- 
ing genius, which, taking ali fhapes, and reflec- 
ting ali charafters, generally paffes for it in the 
commerce of the world, or rather is prized 
much above it ; but, as rcquiring no othèr 
talents in the poffeffor, than thofe of a kw cun- \ 
ning «ind corrupt deftgn y is of ali others the raoft 
mifchievous, worthlefs, and conteraptible cha- # 
rafter, that infefts human life. 

Il8. HlC ERROR TAMEN ET LE VIS HAEC" 
INSANIA qUANTAS VlRTUTES HABEAT, SIC* 

COLLlGE*:] 
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"cotLiGi.] Tius apology fbr poet^ and, in 
thém, ÌFor poetry itfelf, thoùgh deìivered with 
much. apparent neghgencc and unconcern, yet, 
if confidered, will be found to comprize in it 
every thing, that any, ór ali, of ita moft zealous ' 
advocàtes have eyer pretended in its behalf. 
^or it cómprehends, 

t. [PrOill lille Il8 tO 124,] THE PERSONAL 
COOD QUAWTIES OF THE POET. Nothing U 

more infifted on by tHofe, who take upon them- 
felves the patronage and recommendation of 
any art, than that it tends to raife in the prò- 
feflbr of it ali tbofe virlues, which contributo 
itioft to his own proper enjoyment, and render 
h'ufo móft àgreeàble to others. Now this, it 
feems, mày be urged, on the fide of poetry, with 
a peculfar force. Por nòt ónly thejìudy óf this 
art hath à direft tehdency to produce a nègleft 
dr 'difrégard of worldly honours and emolumenti 
(from the too eager appetite of which almoft ali 
the calamitieSy as well as. the tnore unfriendly 
w«;, of rtien àrife) bùt he, whom the benign 
alpeft of thè muffe hath glanced upon, and det- 
ti ned for her p^uliar fervice, is, by conjììtution, 
tfhich is cver the beft fecurity, fórtified againft 
the attacks of thénu Thus his r aptures in the 
tìyoymént of his rimfe make'hiin overlook the 
common accidenti o/life : [line 121] be isgenerous, 
epen, ani unekfigning, by nature: [line i%%\ 
VquIU ' H te 
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to which wc muft not fiorget toadd* thajhe 19 

ttmf.eratf 9 that is to fay,^**r, by professione 

YIVIT SILIQUIS ET FASTE SECUXDO. 

IT. [From line 124 to 132.] the utility 
qf the poet to the state : and this both 
. bn a civil and mirai account. For, 1. the poets, 
whom wc read in our younger years, and from 
\yhom wc learn the power of words, and hxicUn 
barmony of manieri, that is, as a profound Scotch- 
man teaches, the firfi and mo/l ejfenttal prtnciples 
of cloqucncc [r^ enable,' by degrees, and iriftru& 
their pupil to appear, .with adrantage, in th^t 
cxtenfively ufeful capacity of a public (peaker. 
And, indeed, gràver writers than our pece 
Lave fent the orator to diis fchool. But the 
pretenfions of poetry go much farther. It de- 
lights [from line 130 to 132] to immortaiize the 
trìumphs of virtue : to record ovfeign illuftrious 
examples of heroic worth, for the Cervice of the - 
rìfmg age : and, which is the laft and heft fruit 
of philofophy itfelf, \% can refieve even tl^e 
languor of ill-bealtb f and fuftain pwtrty fcerfcif 
under the feorn and infult.of contumeìiovia 
opulence. 2. In a maral vkw its lerviccs aie 
not lefs confiderable. (Eor it may be obferved 
the poet was fo far of a mind with the pbi/ofopher, 

[rj See aa Eflày on the Gmptftìm *fOtjhtie*s f 
by J. Gej>d£s> E% 



-e* 
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to givo no quàrter to jfoffieràì fóci*)* Àhd tó 
this end it fervcs, i. [litte Ì2^] i* ttitning the $a* 
sf yottib (rùtn that earìy còmiptor of it* inho- 
etiice, the fedtìceitìsrtt of a /**/£ ***/ * mpurt coiti* 
tkHnkàììèm *. Ne*t [Sue ìa8] in forming ou* 
riptr age (Which it does wi& ali the addtefl 
fthd tettdefnèfs <Àfr%t*$bìp : AlKicls pfaeceptìs) 
hy the fati&ity uria lotfàm of iis precepts. And, 
J. trhich 19 thè pfóper office of iragedy^ in *#•* 
N tiSHng the txcèjjh o/the naturai paffiom [line 1 12}* 
The readèt Whó éoth ndfc turn himfclf to thè 
originai, Will be ap/t to ttiifcake this detail of 
the rirtnès òf poétty, fot an account of thè 
policy andì Iegìflation of ahdeitt and modem 
tìmes 5 Whofe pfoudeft boaft, when the philan- 
thfopy of theif enthufiafttc prqjeftors ran at thè 
hlgheft, was but to prevent the ìmpYeJfiont office ì 
tofórm the mìnd to habits òf virtù*: and to curi 
*nd regniate the pàffiùnt. 

IIL HlS SERVICES TO RELIGION. This 

cnight well enough . be feid, whether by rdigìoii 
we undcrfìand an internai reverence óf the gods> 
which poetry firft and princlpally intended ; or 
their popular aàoraiion andworfhip, whteh* by ita 
fiflkm, as of neceffity conforrtiing to the re- 
ceived fancies of fuperftition, it mutt gireatly 
tendi to promote and eftabliftu But the poet* 
artfully ftioing a ckcumftance, which ftippofeji 
Ha' and 
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and include» in it both thcfc refpc&s, renderà 
hi» defence vaftly intcrefting. 

Ali the cuftomary addreffet of heathemfm to 
its gods, more ei}>ccially on any great and 
folemn emergency, were the work of the poet. 
For -nature, it feems, had taught the pagar* 
world, what the Hebrcw prophets themfèlves 
did not difdatn to pra&ife, that, to lift thq 
imagtnation, and, with it, the flaggilh «fte&ions 
of human nature, to heaven, it was expedient 
to lay hold on every affiftance of art. They 
therefore prefented their fupplications to the 
divinity in the richeft and brighteft drefs of elo- 
quence, which k poetry* Not to inlift, that 
devotion, when tìncere and ardent, from its very 
nature, énkindles a glow of thought, which 
' communicates Itrongry with the tranfperts of 
poetry. Hence the language $f the gods (for fo 
was poetry accounted, as well from its being 
the divifteft ipecies of communication, our rude 
conceptions can welL trame eveh for fuperior 
intelligencics, as for that it was the fitteli ve- 
hicle of our applications to them) becarae not 
the ornament orify, butatt ejfential in the cere- 
moniat, of paganifra. And this, tógether with 
an allufion to a form of public prdyer (for fuch 
was his frodar ode) compofed by himfelf, gives, 
at once, a grace and fublimity to this part of 
the applogy, which are perfe&ly inimitable. 

. Th» 
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* Thus hath the great poet, in the compafs of 
iaf*"fc\v lines, drawn together a complete defence 
of his art. m > For what more could the warmeft 
adinirer of poetry, or, becaufe zeal is quickenetì 
hy oppofition, what more could the veheoaent 
declaisncr againft Plato (who proferì bed it), 
urge in itt behalf, than that it furniflics, to the 
poet .himfclf, the fureft means oi folitary <md 
fidai enjoyment : and further ferves to the moft 
importai* civil, mokal, and relicious pur- 
pofes? 

119. — vàtis AYAkus Non temere est 
animus.} There is an unlucky Italian pro- 
verb, whìch fays, Chi fan fcrive, non fora mai 
ricco.— The truc reafon, without doubt, is here 
giycn by the poet. 

124. MÌLÌTIAE QUAMQUAM TIGZX ET MA- 

tus.] The obfervation has much grace, as 
referrifig to himfelf, who had aequired no cre- 
dit, as a foldicr, in the civil wiars of his coun- 
try .-*-Wc have an example of this mifalltance 
between the poetic and military chara&er, re- 
icorded in the hiftory of our own civil wars, 
which may be juft worth mcntioning. Sir P. 
Warwick, lpeaking of the famous Earl of 
Netvcajile, obfervcs — <€ his eclge had too much 
*' of the razor in it ; for he ha4 * tin&ure of a 
H 3 €i romantic 
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" rcynantic fpirit, and had tho mpfoftwqe to 
« havefomewhat df the poct in hip* ; io * bp 
" choft Sir William Davenant, an earinaot 
*' good poct, and loyal gentleman, to bc liet^ 
.'* tenant-gcneral pf bis ordpanc?. Tbis indicar 
.f c tion pf hi* own, and fuch Und of witty fo. 
?* ciety (to he inpdcft in the espreflion» qé it) 
• *< diverted many cowicils, and loft many oppoe- 
" tunities, which the nature of that aijìàk-, this 
¥ great man had nqw cntqred into^ nxjujjocU* 
Memoirs, p. 235. 

I3a. Castw puM ?UBRI% fe.] \Ve hgye, 

fecfore, tak.cn aoùco, bow prqpcriy the poct* fpr 
the eaficr and mprc fucpcftful introdu^lipa of 
feU apology> a^bpied the perfoa urbani ì parchi 
viribus. We fee him here, in th$t pf rhtwis 
piqué poeta*. Fpr adraonifhpd, as it were, by 
the rifing dignity of bis fubjeft > w,hich fcd him 
^rom tbe morali W fppak pf ther^/m ufes pf 

*poetry, he infeq$>iy dippe thp bqinems and 
takes an air, n*t} pf feriopfnefe only^ bu> pf 

. {plemnity- Thig change is inade wàth &u Eor 
the.attention, is carried from the ufes of poetry, 

t in conjoling fo unbappy, by the eafieft tranfitiop 
imaginable, to the ftill more fòlemn applicatipn 
of it to the offìces of pitty. And its ufi is, to 
imprefs on the mind a ftronger fenfe of the 
Veight Pf th« poetVpka, tbag couW bave becn 

expe&ecl 
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jrirpéfled f rom a more direflt and continaed de- 
jdamation,' For thi« is the conftant and naturat 
è£$&. <rf knowing to' pafs froin ^ to /evere, 
.With grace and dignity. 

- 169. 'Sed hàbet Comoedia tanto plus 
•'étoERK, quanto veniae minus.J Tragedy,. 
&hofe intention is to offe fi * may fecurc what is, 
. tfnoft éffential tò its kind, though it fall in Tome 
lìwnuter refemblances of nature ; Comedy, prò- 
pofing for its main éad exaÙ reprefentatión 9 is 
fundamentafly deféfiive, if it do not perfe&ly 
- fucceed in it. * And this explai^s* the ground o£ 
the poet*s obfervation, that comedy hath venia* 
minuti for he is fpeaking of the draught of tfrs 
manners only, in, v^hich rtfpeft a greater vi* 
dulgence fs very deferyédly fhewn to the tragi« 
than comic writer. fiut tbough tragedy hath 
thus far the advantage, yet, in allottar re{pe£t, 
its làws are more ft vere than thoft of comedy ; 
and that is ia the conduft of Hit fatte* It mpy 
be afked then, which of the two dramas is, on 
the whole, nioft difficult, To which the anfwer 
ts decifive. for tragedy, whofe end is the 
pathos, produces it by aBìon 9 while comedy 
pròduces its end, the bumour4Us> by charatter % 
Now it is much more difficult to paint manners, 
than to pian a&ton; becaufe that requires the 
fl[ 4 philo- 
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philofophcr's knowlcdgc of hum*n f naturp ; tkis, 

only the hiftorian's knowlcdgc of human cycpfs^ 

It ìs true, in pne fenfe, the frogie mufe has 

vernai ntinus; for though grave and pleajànt 

feenes may be indifferently reprefented, or. even 

mixed together, ii} comedy, yet, in tràgedy, the 

ferious and folemn air muft prevail throughout. 

Indeed, our Shakefpeare has violated this rule, a$ 

he hath, upon occafion, almoft every other sule* 

of juft criticifm : Whencc, fome writers, tak- 

ing adyantage of tliat idolatrous admir^tiqn 

whichls generally prpfefied for this great poet., 

and naufeating, I "fuppófe, the more cpjnroon, 

though' jufter, 'fòrmi pf litcrary compofition, f 

h^vc beèn for tupjng his very tran(greffion or 

{he principles of common fenfe, into a ftand- 

ing pfecept for thè ftage. « It is'faid, that» if 

f 1 comedy may be wholly ferious, why may npt 

<c tragèdy now and then be indulge4 in being 

** gay'?" If thefe critics be in earneft^ in put- 

tìng this queftion,. they need nqt long wait for 

an anfwef . The end of cQmedy being to paini 

the mannersy nothing hinders (3$ I have fhewq 

at large in the diffeftation on theprovinets e/the 

% drama) but cc that it may take either chara&ef 

u of pleafant or feriousy às it chances, or eyc^ 

€i unite them both in one piece ?" But the end 

of tragedy being to excite the Jìronger pajffions^ 

! this difeordancy in the fubjeft breaks die flow 
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et thòfe paffions, and fo prevents, or leffcns af 
Icafi, the vcry eflefl which this drama primarily 
intendi. "Jt is faid, indeed, that this contr^ft 

~ 4i of grave and pUafant fcenes, heightens the. 

.'H pajfton :" if it had been faid that it heightens 
the furpri%e 9 the obfervation had been more 
juft. Laftly, " we are told, that this is nature, 

* " which generally blends together the ludicrous 
*' and tìxcfubliwi" But who does not know . 

That art is nature to adyantagt drtfs'd; 
and that to drefs our nature tu advantage in the 

' preient inftance, that is, in a compofition whofe 
law* are to be dedoced froui thfc confideratic» 
of \t$jnd $ thefe charac^ers are to be kept, by aa 
^rtift, perfe&ly diftincì ? 

Howevcr, this reftraint upon tragedy dges not 

- prove fhat, upon the whple, it ha» plus cnsriu 
Ali I can allow is, that either drama ha* weigbt 
*nough, io ali reafon, for the zì)k{ìJbouUsrs to 
fufta^, 

*77* Ó?E** TU f l T A D SCENAM YENT^Sfr 
CfORIA CURfUJ, EXANIMAT LENTUS SPEC- 

tator, &c. to line 182.] There is 4n exquifite 
Jpirit of pleafantry in thefe lines, which hath 
quite evaporated in the hands of the critics, 
Thefe have gravcly.fuppofed them to come fronj 
the perfon of the poet> and %o contain his feriou$ 
cenfurc of the vanity qf poetic fame. Whereas, 

befides 
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tefidts tha mamfeft abfiardity óf die tfeiag* fe» 
lnconfifteney wkh what is defivered elfewhete <w 
tìtfrftifejea [A. P. line 324.] whe*e th*Gwelia 
art eommcnded as being f toner lau<km naSius 
vottrty abfohitely requircs us to undcrftand*tfi«m 
as ptofceedlng from an objeffvr; xvho? a* ùtt 
foet hath vtfy fatiricfally contri vd^ b Mt to 
€tpdfe himfclf ini the véry térifcs òf hi* ohje&Un* 
He had juft been blàiiiing the venali ty <rf the 
Roman drantaric writers; They had fhewn 
iàn l fcly f s m^c fcWidtous about ^ff/a£ tó«> 
frtfert, thaft deftrvirfg the ic^tatioR- of good 
fotte. Arid>, ihfttftd of infifting fortfce* è» the 
tftttitfetfty of th» iatttt motive, he'fty* ftoif r 
and brings in a bad poet himfelf tó latigft 1 at it. 
•* jfaid^ irirat then, feys he, yttowoiifd fave 
«^ra yield wrrfelves to the vefy véind aiid gufi 
^òfpraìfe; and^ dropping alt infferìof cofi- 
^fidt raiiuiis, drive awayto the rtcpeAifìg ffagé 
" in the ^ir^o/ far of vain-glory? For*whar> 
*' To be difpiritedy or blown up with air, as tfte 
** capricious fpeftator fhall think fit to ehforce 
"' or withhold his infpirations. And is this the 
* 4 mighty benefit of your vaunted paflioi}' Toc 
"fame? No; farewel the ftage, if thebreatV 
u of others is tbat, on which the filly bard is 
♦ c to depend fòr th$ contraiìion orenlàrgement 
* c of his dimenfions," To ali which convincing 
thetoric a the poct copdefceAds to fay nothing; 
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|t wcll kaowing, that no tnier fepvfce is* ófo*» 
tunet, dono to virtuc or goed fenfe,. thaji wWa 
a lume or fool ia lcft to hhnftlf, to cmptoy hi* 
idlf nillory agaioft either. 
* Tbefe Lnterlocutory paflages, laying epa» die 
fcntiments of thofe againft whom the poct i» 
tìifpuring, are veiy frequcnt in the criticai and 
por*/ writings of Borace, and are well fiiitsd 
to tbeir d*amatic genius and. origina^ 

«IO* ILLB PER EXTENTUM FUtf&ftf, &C.] 

The Romane* who were immoderately addiAcd 
to fpeftaclee pf evtrj kiad, had in paFtkular 
fcftoem tkc funamboli, or roft^dancerr : " 

lìa populus Jìudio Jìupldus in FUNAMButo 
Animum otcuparat. Prol. in Hecyr. 

prona tb* ^dmiration of wbofe tricks the. ex- 
^rftffipn r iu$tr extentum funem % carne to denotc, 
proverbiali y, qn nncommon degree of uccellaia and 
+crf*cl'um io any tfcing. The aUnfion is, here> 
piade with much pleafantry, as the poet had juft 
bjen rarUying thejr fondaefs for thefe ixtratrdi- 
pary atchiwements, 

Ibid. Ille per extentum fun$m, &c. to 
fine 214.] It is obfcrvable, that Horace, bere, 
paakes bis own feeling the teli of poetical ii>erik 
\Vhich is faid with a philqfophical exa&nefs. 

; ' 4 . For 
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For the pathos in tragic, humour io comic, aa4 
the fame holds of the fubRme in the narrative,* 
and pf every other j^mVi of «celiente in uai- 
verfal poetry, is the objeft not of reafinj but 
fiutimela; and can be eftimated only fnom it$ 
impnffion on the mind, not by any fpecolatrfè 
or general rules. Rules themfelves are indeed 
nothing elfe but an appeal to expo-iena ; con-» 
dufions drawn from wide and general obfcrva* 
tion of the aptnefs and efficacy of certain means 
tp produce thofe itkprefonu So that feeling or 
iéntiment itfelf is not only the fureft but the 
fole ultimati arbiter of Works of genius. 

Yet, though this be true, the imventio* of 
general rules is not without its merit, nor the 
application of them without its uje % as rnay ap- 
pcar from the following confiderations. 

It niay be affirmed, univerfally, of ali dida&k 
writingy that it is cmploycd in referrìng particur 
larfafls t$ general principles. General principles 
themfclves ean often be rcferfed to others mort 
general ; and thefc again carried ftill higher^ 
till we come to a fingle principfe, in which ali 
the reft are involved. When this is done», 
icience of every kind hath attained its highcft 
perfecìion. 

The account, hcre given, might be illuftrata) 
firpm various inftances, But it wiU be fuf- 
ficicnt to confine ourfelvcs to the fingle oné of 

critici/m ; 
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friticifm;by which I underftand ihat Jpecies of 
dida&ic writing, which refers to general rules tbi 
virtues and faiilts of compofttìon* And the per- 
fezioni of this art would confili in an ability to 
refer every beauty and blemifh to a fcparate 
clafs ; and every clafs, by a graduai progreffion, 
1 6 fome otte fingle principle. But the art is, as 
yet, far Ihort of perfefti on. For raany of thefe 
t*auties and blemifhes can be referred to no 
general rule at ali ; and the rules, which have 
been difeovered, fecm many of them unconnec? 
ted, and not reducible to a common principle. 
Jt murt be ajdmitted, however, that fuch critic* 
are emptoyed in their proper office, às contri- 
buto to the confirmation of rules already efia- 
blifhed, or the invention of new ones* 

Rule9 already eftablifhed are then confirmei^ 

when more partuulars are referred to them. The 

. invention of new rules implies, i„ A colleftion of 

various particulars, not yet regulated. 2. A dif- 

covery of thofe circumftances pf refemblanct or 

'agreement, whereby they become capable of 

. beìng regulated. Ahd, 3. A fubfequent regulatlm 

of them, or arrangement into ont clafs accord- 

ing to y«ci circumftances of agreement* When 

this is dòne, the mie is complcted. . But if the 

critic is not able to obferve any common circum- 

flancc of refemblance in the feveral particulars 

.he hath colle&ed, by which they may, ali of 

them, 
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them, tic teferM to due general cbfs, he harfl 
tkcn jxmde no advancemetìt iri the art tfartictfm* 
Yct die oollé&ion of his particular obfervatiorfc 
may be <sf ttfc to other critics ; juft as col l«£t ioni 
of naturai hiftary, though no pari: of phitofophy, 
jnay yet affili philofophical enquiren» * 

Wc fce tìicn from this general Yiew of the 
cutter, that the merit of inveating general ritte* c 
cenfifts in reducing criticifm to an *r/; and 
tkat the ufe of applying them, in pra&ice» v&tu 
tic art is thus foraied, is, to direft the caprkes 
dLtqfii by the authority of nak, which we cali 

And, thus much being premifed, tre (ball notv 
be abfe io forni a propcr jadgment of die meibci, 
which forno of the moft adtnired of the antients, 
as well as modero*, bave tàtecn in d*U wen* ^ 
triticìpmg. The moft eminent* at leaft the moft 
popolar* are, perhapB, Longinus lv of the Grccks ; 
P. Bqulaours, of die Frcnch } «nd Mn Addiforr, 
frit}* us ili Efigland* . 

i« ^V tic beautiful paffage^, which Loncikus 
clte^ are «ferred by inni to /t* getterai daflè$> 
And, adtyv Thefe general chdffea belong ali to 
the <ommtn principio of fkitimtty. He dots ntt 
£xy ibis paffage is txuttent, but affigat die &W*f 
eaceHcnce, rù*. futUimky. Mfcidttf <k*s he ctffl- 
tent huìifeif with the general notton tffiibtìmity, 
but naaw* tte/pétity vit. tìrandtnt *g finti* 

menti 
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spot, power of maviny .the ^i»^ &e. {fi* 

work therefore enables usto clsfs our'perpcjH 
tions of excellence, and fonfequently h fognai 
on the trueplan of criticifiu, 

su The fame may be Qb(crved.of P. Baunotms* 
The paffages, ckcd by ninnare nevcr.mentioncd 
i« general terras as ^W or <farf ; but are inftance* 
of good or bzàfentimtnt* This is the ^/wj, in 
whiefr e// his inflanccs are comprebended : b)$ 
of this genus he raarks alfo the dìSàix&JpuUs^ 
He does not fay, this fentfmept is jm/; b*t,i{ 
hfublime, or naturai, or hautifuk or <&&*** ; x^ 
that another fentiment is W; but that it jp 
i»**», or f alfe, or deforme^ or affefied. Tq thejCf 
leverai claffcs he refers his particvdar iqftaacc&j: 
and thefe claflès themfelves are refeneed t» <he 
more comprehenfive y rìnciples of the ejcellewc 
or fault of Ji*gU fenùmt*t> as oppofed to the vpf 
rious */fcr excellences aod Càute, which M* pbf 
fenred in coixgttfijuon. 

3« Mr. Addisom^ in hkcritUifmin Aéihay 
pToceeded in like inanner. Fqr, /^ tb^fit 
rema&s are eyidently ap£fcable tp the general 
obfervations on the pp*m ; in which evpry thing 
is referred tothe conunofcheads offable, mralip 
fmtìmtnu t and ìangtiagai tpd evea the Jfecijìc 
excetlences and faults confiderei under each 
head diftinftly marked oxxU - Seamdly, The fame 
is true coAccming Manj of the ofcfcrvations o(i 

particular 
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particular jfaflagès/ The rcader is not pnly 
told, that a pafTage bas mcrit ; but is informed 
what fin of mcrit belongs to it. 

Neither are the retnaining obfcrvations wholty 
wlthout ufe. For fuch particular beauties and 
blcinifhes, as are barely coUefied, may yet ferve 
as a foundation to future enquirers for making 

, further difcóveries. They may be coflfidered as 
fo trÀnyJingU fa£ts, an attention to Whidi is ex- 
dted by the authority of the dritic ; and wheri 
thefe are confidered jointly with fuch as otbers 
XX&j have obferved, thofe general principles of 

Jimilitude may at length be fdund, which (hall 
cnable us to confittine new claflcs of perticai 
ìnerit or blame. 

; Thus far the candid reader may go in apolo- 
gking for the meriti of thefe writers. Bùt as, 
iti found criticifm, candour muli not be in- 
dulged at the txpence of juflice, I think myfelf 
obliged to add in obfervation concerning their 
éeftfis; and tbat, on what I muft think the juft 
principles here delivèred« 

Though the method, taken by thefe writers, 
be fcientificaly the real fervice they have done- 
to criticifm is not very confiderable. And the 
reafon is, they dwell too much in general* : thàt 
is, not only the genus, to which they refef their 
fpeciisy is too largo, but thofe very fubordinato 
fpecies thenifelves are too comprehenfiYC. 

or 
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Of the three critics, under confìderation, the 
moft inftru&ive is, uriqueftionably, Longinus. 
The genus itfelf, under which he ranks his 
feveral clajjis^ is as particuiar, as the fpecies of 
the.other two. Yet even bis claffes are mudi 
tòo general to convey any very diftincì and ufe- 
ful information. It had been ftill better, if this 
fine critic had defcended to lower and more 
minute particularitùs, as ftfbordinate to each clafs* 
For to obferve of any fentiment, that it is grand, 
or pathetic, and fo of the other fpecies of fublime, 
is faying very little. Few readers want to be 
informed of this. It had been fufficient, if any 
nopce was to be taken at ali of fo general beau- 
ties, to have done it in the way, which fome of 
the beft critics have taken, of merely pointing 
to them. But could he have difeovered, and 
produced to obfervation, thofe peculiar qualities 
in fentimentj which occafion the impreffion of 
gmndeur, pathos, &c. this had been advancing 
the feience of criticiim very much, as tending to 
lay open the more fecret and hidden fprìngs of 
that pleafure, which refults from poetical com- 
pofition. 

P. Bouhoiirs> as I ohfetved, is ftill more faulty. 
His very fpecies are fo large, as make his criti- 
cifm almoft wholly ufelefs and infignificant. 

It gives one pain to refufe to fuch a writer, 
as Mr. Jddi/òn, any kìnd of merit, which he ap- 

Vol. II. I pears 
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pears to have valucd himfelf upon, and whicli 
the generality of his readers hare feemed willing 
lo allow hiin. Yet it muft not bc difiembled^ 
that critici/m wasf by no means his talcnt. His 
tafte wasf truly elegant ; but he had neithcr that 
▼igour of underftanding, nòr chaftifed, philofo- 
phical fpirit, which are fo effential to this cha- 
yafter, and which we find in hardry any of the 
antients befides Ariftotle, and but , in a very 
few of the moderns. For what concerns his 
trititi/m ori Mitton in particular, thére was this 
tccidental benefit arifing from it y that it occa- 
fioned an admirable poet to be read, and his ex- 
cellencics to be obferved. But for the merit of 
the wotk itfelf, if there be any thing juft in the 
pian, it was, becaufe Ariftotle and Boflu hai 
taken 4he fame route before hira. And as té 
his own proper obfervations, they are- for the 
rooft part fo general and indeterminate, as to 
aftòrd but little inftruftìon to the reader, and 
are, not unfrequently, altogether frivolous. 
They are of a kind with thofe, m which the 
French critics $or I had rather inftance in thè 
defefts of foreign writers thanof our own) fo 
mudi abound ; and which good judges agree te 
rank in the worft fort of criticifm. To give 
one example for alL 

Cardinal Perron, taking occafion to com- 
mend certain pieces of the poet Ronsard, 

chufes 
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chufès to deliver himfelf in the following man- 
ncrs : " Prenez de lui quelque poè'mc .que ce 
" foit, il paye„ toujours fon leójteur, et quand la * 
" verve le prend, il fé guinde en haut, il vous 
€C porte jufqùes dans les nués, il vous fait voir 
" mille belles ehofes. 

" Que fes faifons font bien-faites ! Que la 
" défcription de la lyre a Bertaut eft admirabk ! 
u Que le difcours au miniftre, excellent ! Tous 
" fes hymnes font beaux. Celui de l'eternité 
€i eft aàmirablei ceux des faifons marveilleux? 
|T?erroniana.] 

What now has thè reader learned from this. 
vàried criticifm, but that his Eminence was in- 
deed very fond of his poet; and that he efteemed 
thefe feveral pieces to be (what with lefe expence 
of words he might, in oné breath, have called 
thera) well-turnedy beautiful, exctllent, admirabk* 
marvellousy poems ? To have given tis the true 
chara&er of each> and to have niarked the pre- 
cife degree> as well as kind, of merit in thefe 
works, had been a taflc of another nature. 

211. Qjri PECTUS INAKITER ÀNÓlT.]' 

The word inaniter y a$ well zsfal/i, applied in the 
following Une to Urrtrttj would exprefs that 
wondrous force of dramàtic reprefintation^ which 
compels us to take part in feigntd adventurc* 
and fituations, as if they^were rtal; andexer- 
J % cifes 
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cifes the paffions with the fame violence, in re- 
mote fancied feenes, as in the preferii di/lrejis of 
real life. 

And rais is that fovcreign quallty in poetry, 
which, as an old writcr of our own naturally 
expreffes it, is of force to bold chiìdren from play* 
and old men from the chimney corner [j]. The 
cpet, in the place before us, conliders it as a 
kind of magic virtue> which tranfports the fpec- 
tator into ali placa, end makes him, occafion- 
ally, affiline z\\pcrfons. The refemblance hoids, 
alfo, in this, that its effecls are inftantaneous 
and irrefiftible. Rules, art, decorum, ali fall be- 
fore it. It goes dire&ly to the heart, and gains 
ali purpofes at once. Hence it is, that, fpeak- 
ing of a ital genius, poffefied of this command- 
ing power, Horace pronouncea him, emphati- 
cally, the POET, 

Ille per extentum funem rmhi pojfe vidètur 
. Ire poeta : 

it being more efpecially this propefty, whkh, of 
itfelf, difeovers the true dramatìft, and fecures 
the fuccefs of his performance, not only without 
the affittane* of art, but in direft oppofition to 
its cleareft di&ates. 

: This power has been, fclt on 3 thoùfand other 
occafions. But its triumphs werc never more 

[j] Sir Philip Sidney. 

confpicuous, 
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confpicuous, than in the famous inftance of the 
ClD of P. Corneille$ which, by the fole means 
of this enchanting quatity, drew along with it 
the affeftions and applaufes of a whole people ; 
notwithftanding the manifeft tranfgreffion pf 
fome effential ntles, the utmoft tyranny. óf 
jealous power, and, what is more, in defiance 
of ali the authprity and gopd fenfe of one of 
the jufteft pieces of criticifm in the Frcnch 
language, written purpofely to diferedit and ex- 
pofc it. 

224. ClJM LA]£ENTA«MUR NON ADPAR.ERE 

xabores Nostros, &c] It was remarked 
upon line 211, that the beauties of a poem caa 
only appear by being felt. And tbey, to whom 
they do not appear in this inftance, are tfye 
writer's own friends, who, it is not to be fup- 
pofed, would diiguife t\\e\r feeUngs* So that xfyt 
lamentQtÌQn y bere fpqken of, is at once a proof of 
imperimene* in the poet, and of the badnefs of hjs 
poetry, which fets the ^omplaioant in a vcry 
ridiculous light. 

228,. Egere yETEs.] The ppet intended, 
in thefe words, a very juft fatire on thofe pre- 
fuming wits and fcbolars 9 who, under the prc- 
tence of getting above diftrefeful want y in reality 
?(pire to public honours and preferuients; though 
I 3 ?W» 
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this be the moft incxcufable of ali follies (to 
jjive it the foifteft narae), which caa .inferi a 
inan ©f lctters : Both, becaufe experience, pn 
which a wife man would chufe to regulate him- 
felf, is contrary to thefe hopes ; and becaufe, if 
Uterary merit could fucceed in them, the reward, 
as the poet fpeaks, 

would tsther bring 
No Joy ^ w hi diflruftivi o/tbe thing ; • 
That is, the learned would either have no relifh 
for the delights of fo widely different a fitua- 
tion; or, which hath oftener been the caie, 
would loie the learning itfelf, or the Uve of it at 
leaft, on which their prctenfions to this rauard 
are founded, 

232. Gratus Alexandro regi magno, 
&c.]. This praifc of Auguftus, arifitìg fróm 
the comparifon of his chara&er with that of 
Alexander, is extremely fine. It had been ob- 
ferved of the Macedonian by his hiftorians and 
panegyrifts, that, to the ftern virtues of the con-' 
querorj he had joined the fofter accomplifhments 
of the virtuofaj in a juft difeernment and love 
QÌpoetry % and of the elegant arts. The one was 
thought. qlear, from his admiration and ftudy of 
Homer : And the othtr > from his famous edi& 
concerning Apellcs and Lyfippus, could not bà 
denied. Horace finds means to turn both thefe 
.,...!. ' circumftance* 
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circum&ances ih his ftory to the advantage of 
his prince, 

Ff om hh cxtravagant pay of fuch a wretched 
vcrfifier as Choerilus, he would infinuate, that 
Alexander^ love of the mufc was, in faft, but 
a folind unintelligent impulfe towards glary. 
And frQm hi* greater flcill in thcarts of fiulpturf 
and painting, than of vtrfi % he reprefents hiui as 
more concerned about the drawing of his figure, 
thaa the pourtraiture of his manners and mind. 
Whereas Auguftus, by his liberalities to Variui 
and Virgili liad difcovered the troeft tafte in the 
ùrt> from which he eipe&ed imjnortality : and, . 
\n trufting to tbat 9 as the chief inftrument of hi$ 
fame, had confeffed a prior regard to thofe mtntal 
itirtues, which are the real ornament of huma- 
ftity, before that fak efterror, and air and atti* 
tude ofviflory, in which the brute vìolepce of 
Alexander moft delighted to be fliesyn, 

24.3. MusAUtfikf poka*] The expreffionis 
happy; as implying, th*t thefe images of virtuè, 
which are reprefentcd as of fucji importance ta 
the glory Qf princcs, are nqt the mere offerings 
of poetry to greatnefs, b\x% the frtt-gifis of the 
roufe to the poet. For it is only to fuch works % 
as thefe, 'that Horace attributes the wondrou* 
fflkacyjof expreffing the manners and m*nd in 

'' '•'■•■■ ' ^ fqflcr 
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fulter and more durable relief, than fculpture 
gives to the exterior figure. 

Non magi s exprejft vultus per aenea figna, 
£>uam per vatis opus mores animique virorum . 
Clarorum adparent. 

247. — Virgilius.] Virgil is njentioned, in 
this place, fimply as a péeU The precifc idea 
of hi$ poetry i& given us elfewhere. 

molle atquefacetum 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudente* rure Camaenae. 

[x Sat. x. 44. 

* * * 

But this may appear a frange praife of the 

fweet and polifhed Virgil. It m^y appear fo tq 
Quinftilian, who cites this paffage, and explains 
it, without doubt, yery juf^ly, yet in fucK a way 
as. fhews that he was not quite certapi of the 
truth of his explanation. 

The cafe, I believe^ was this. The word 
facetum y which makes the difficulty, had ac- 
qui red, in Quin&ilian's days >( the fenfe of plea* 
Janty whty y ox faceti ous, in exclufion to every other 
idea, which had forraerly belonged to it. It is 
true that, in the Auguftan age, and ftill earlier, 
facetum was fometimes ufed in this fenfe. But 
jts proper and originai meaning was no more 
than exaft 9 fafiitatum) bene faflum. And in this 
ìlrift fenfe, I belicve, it is always ufed by, 
fiorace, -■.-.- 

Malthinm 
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Malthinus tunicis demiffis ambulai : eft qui 
lnguen ad offcpenum fubduftis ufque facetus* 

x Sat. ii. 25. 
i» e. tucked up, trim, expediu. 

Mutatii tantum pedìbus numerifque facetus. 

1 Sat. iv. 7. 

1. e, he [Lucilìus] adopted a Jlriàfer meafure, 
than the writers of the old comedy ; or, by 
changing the Ioofe iambic to the hexameter 
verfc, he gave a proof his art, Jkill, and j«- 
provtd judgmcnU 

frater, pater, adde ; 
Ut cuique eft aetar, ita quemque facetus adopta. 
" , 1 Ep, vi. 55. 

i. e. nicely and accurately adapt your addrefs to 
the age and condition of each. 

I do not recolleft any otheV place where 
facetus is ufed by Horace ; and in ali thefe it 
feems probable to me that the principal idea, 
conveyed by it, is that of care, art, Jkill, only 
differently modified according to the fubjeft to 
which it is applied ; a gown tucked up wttb 
care—a meafure JìudiouJIy affefted — an addrefs 
nicely accommodated — No thought of ridicule or 
fleafantry intended. 

It is the fame in the prefent inftance — 

MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM, 

'i. e. 
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i. e. a fofi Jhwing verfifieatbn, and an ixqutfitelj 
pnijbtd txpreflUn : the two prteife, chara&eriftic 
xnerits of Virgil's rural poctry. 

This change, in the fenfe of *ror&> is com- 
mon in ali languages, and creeps in fo gradu- 
ally and irnperceptibly as to elude the notice, 
fometimes, of the beft critica, even in their owi} 
ianguage. The tranfition of idcas, in the pre- 
fent inftance, may be traced thu9. As what 
was wittììy faid, wa$ moft Jìudied^ artificiale and 
exquijite; hence in procefs of ti me facetum loft 
its primary fenfe, and carne tofignify merely, 
tpitty* 

We bave a lifce «ampie in our own Ianguage. 
A gtod wit meant formerly a man of goo4 
naturai fenfe and upderftanding ; but becaufe 
what we now cali wit was obferved to be the 
flower and qtfinteifence, as it were, of good 
fenfe, hence a man of wit is now the exclufive 
attribute of one who exerti his good fenfe ix^ 
that peculiar manner* 

247. DlLECTI TIBI VlROILIUS, &c] ItdoC^j 

feoriour to the roémory of Auguftus, that he ; 
bore the affifiitn, hcre fpokcn of, to this ami- 
able poet; who was not more diftiflguifhed fron^ 
his contemporary writers by the force of an ori- 
ginai; inventive genius, than the fingular bene- 
yolcace and humanity of his characìer. Yet 
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thcre have been critica of fo perverfc a tura, ad 
to difcover an inclination, at leaft, of difputing 
both. 

i. Some bave taken offence at bis fuppefed 
, unfriendly negle& of Horacc, who, on everjr 
occafion, fhewed bimfelf fo ready to lavifh ali 
his praifes on hirp. But the folly of this flander 
is of a piece with its malignity, as proceeding 
on tbe abfurd fancy, that Virgil's friends might 
as eafily have flid into fucb works^ as the 
Gcorgics and Eneì's, as thofe of Horace, into tbe _ 
various occafional poems, which employed bis 
pen. 

Juft fucb another fenfelefs fufpicion hath 
been raifed of bis jealoufy of Homerus fuperior 
glory (a vice, from which the nature of the 
great poet was fingularly abhorrent), only be- 
caufe he did not think fit to give bim the firft 
place among the poets in Elyjium, feveral hun- 
dred years before he had fo much as made hit 
appearance upon. eartb* 

But thefe petty calumnies of his maral dia*- 
rafter hardìy deferve a confutation. What 
fome greater authorities have objeSed to his 
perticai, may be thought more ferious. For, 

2. It has been given out by fome of better 
note among the moderns, and from thence, ac« 
cording to the cuftomary influence of authiority, 
hath become the prevailing fentiment of the 

generalitv 
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gencrality of the learned, that the great poet 
was rpore indebted for his fame to' the exattneji 
of his judgment ; to his indujiry, and a certatH 
trick of imitation^ than to the energy of naturai 
genius ; which he is thought tp ha ve poffefled 
in a very flender degree. 

This charge is founded pn the fimili.tude^ 
which ali acknowledge, bctwixt his great work, 
the Aeneis, and the poems of Homer. But, 
*' how far fuch fimilitude. infers imitation ; or^ 
" how far imitation itfelf infers an inferiority 
" of naturai genius in the imitator," this hath 
never been confidered. In fhort, the affair òf 
imitation in poetry, though one of the moft curi- 
ous and'interefting in ali criticifm, hath been, 
hitherto, very little underftopd : as may appear 
from hence, that there is not, as far as J can 
learn, one fingle treatife, novy extant ? written 
purpofely to explain it; the difeourfe, which 
the learned Menage intended, and whigh, doubt- 
lefs, would haye giyen light to this raatter, 
having never, as 1 know of, been inade public. 
To fupply, in fome meafure, this lofs, I haye 
thought it not àmifs to put together, and me r 
thodize a few reflexions of my pwn pn tljis fub- 
jeft, which (becaufe the matter is large, and 
cannot eafily be drawn into a compafs that jfuits 
with the nature of thefe occafional remarks) 

the 
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the reader will find in a diftin£t and feparatt- 
diflertation upon it [/]• 



CONCLUSION. 

And, nowy having explained, in the beft 
raanner I could, the two famous Epiftles of 
Horaee to Auguftus and the Pifos, it may be 
expe&ed, in conclufion, that I fhould fay fome- 
thing of the reft of our poet's criticai writings. • 
Fot hi*' Sermone* (under which general terni I 
include his Epiftles) are of two forts, morai* 
and criticai- ; and, though both are exquifite, 
the laiter are, perhaps, in their kind, the more 
perfeft of the two ; his mordi principles bcing 
fometimes, I believe, liable to exception; his 
criticai, never. 

The two pieces, illuftrated in thefe volumes, 
are Jìrìfìly criticai : the firft, being a profeffed 
criticifm of the Roman drama ; and the loft, in 
order to their vindication, of the Roman poets. 
The reft of his works, which turn upon thia 
* fubje& of criticifm, may be rather termed Jpo- 
logetical They are the iv th and x th of the 
Fiicst, and i* of the Second book of Satire» y 

[/] Difli III. in the third Volume. 

and 
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and the xix* of the FmsT, and, ih part, thfe ii' 
of the Second book of Epiftles. 

In thefe> the poet ,has three great obje&s ; 
©ne orother of which he never lofes tight of, 
and generally he profecutes them alt together, 
in the fame picce. Thefe objefts are, i. to 
vindicate the way of writing in fatare; 2. To 
juftify his opinion of a favourite writdr ofthis 
clafs, the celebrated Lneilius. And, 3. to ex-* 
pofe the carelefs and incorrei compofitien of 
the Roman Writers. 

He was himfelf deeply concerned'' in thefe' 
three articles ; fo thaft he makes hi» own apology 
at the fame tinte that he criticizes or cenfores' 
others. The addrefi of the poefs manner wift 
he feen by hearing in mind this general purpofe 
of his criticai poetry. How he carne to be 
tngagtd in this controverfy, will beft appear 
from a few obfervations on the* ftate of the 
Roman learning, when he undertook to contri* 
trote his pains to the improvement òf it» 

I have, in the introdu&ion to the firft of thefe 
volurries, given a flight flcetch of the rife and 
progreft of the Roman fatire. This poeto 
was purcly of Roman invention : firft' of ali 
ftruck out of the old fefeerinine farce, and 
nidely cultivated, by Ennius : Next, more hap- 
jpily treated, and enrichedwith' the beft part of 

the 
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tjic old comedy, by Lucilius : And, after fome, 
iucceeding eflays, taken up and finally adorned,, 
by Horace, 

Horacb was well knowr> to, the public by, 
his lyric compofkions, and itili more perh?ps 
by his favour at court^ when he took upon Rim, 
tp corre A the manners and tafle of his age, by, 
his Lucilian Satire*. But, here, he encountered,, 
at once, many prejudices ; and ali his own ere* 
dit, together with that of his court-ffiends, was 
little enougb to fupport him, againft the torrente 

First, the kind of writing itfelf was fure to. 
give ofiènce» For, though men were well 
enough pleafed to have tbeir naturai malignity 
gratified by an old poet's fatire againft iformer 
age, yet they were naturally alarmed at s thc. 
exercife of this talent upon their own, and, as it 
smght chance, upon themfelves. 

Thespoet's eminence, and favour, would, be-, 
fide», give a peculiar force and tffeft to his cen- 
fures ; fo that ali who found, or thought them- 
felves liable to them, were concerned, in intereft, 
to difciedit the attempa and blaft bis rifing tc- 
putytion, 

Qmnts hi vietumi v*rfu$t oditi Poetami 

Hence, he was conrtrained to ftand upon hi» 

own defence ? and to vindicate, as well the 

4 thing 
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thing itfclf, as bis management of it, to the 
tender and fufpicious public. 

But this was not ali : For, Secondi» y, an old 
iatirift, of high birth and quality, Lucilius, 
was confiderai, not only as an able writer of 
this clafs, but as a perfett model in it; and of 
courfe, tltfrefòre, this new fatirift would be 
much decried and tindervalued, on the compari- 
fon. This circumftance obliged the poet to 
reduce this admìred writer to his real value; 
which coold not be done without thwarting the 
general admiration, and pointing out his vices 
and defefts ih the freeft manner. This perilous 
talk he difcharged in the iv* fatire of his firft 
hook, and with fuch rigour of criticifin, that 
not only the partizans of Lucilius in the poet's 
own age, but the moft knowing and candid 
critics of fucceeding times, were difpòfed to 
complàin of it. However, the obnoxious ftep 
had been taken ; and nothing remaincd but to 
juftify himfelf, as he hath done at large, in his 
x th fatire. 

On the whole, in comparing what he has 
faid in thefe two fatires with what Quinftilian 
long after obferved on the fubjeft of.thera, there 
feems no reafon to conclude, that the poet 
judged ili : though he expreffed bis judgment in 
'fuch terms as he would, no doubt, have forae- 

thing 
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thing foftened (out of complaifance to the gene- 
ral fentiaxent, and a becoraing deference to the 
real merits of his mailer), if his adverfaries had 
feetìri moti* moderate in urging their charge, or 
if the occaiion - had not been fo preifing. 

Lajlly r this attack on Lucilius produced, or 
xàther lAvolved in it, a third quarreU The 
poet's main objedion to Lucilius wa$ his care- 
lefs, verbofe, andhafty compofition, which his 
admirers, no doubt, called genius, grace,* and 
ftrength. This being an inveterate fòlly among 
his countrynje% he^iyes it no quarter. Througjì 
ali his criticar works, he employs the utmofl 
force of his wit : and good fenfe to ètfpofe it : 
And his bwn' writihgs, being at' the fame, timé 
fvipremely. córreft, afforded hjs eriemies (which 
would provoke them flill more) nò advantage 
agàinft him, Yet they attempt^d, as. they could, 
to repay his perpetuai réprx>achès on .the popu- 
l^r writers fpr thelr negleft .of limàe labor, bj 
òbjeftihg to. him, ih their tura, th^it what he 
wrote \mi fine ner<bis : ànd this, . though they 
lek his force themfelves, and though another fet 
of meii were coiuplaining, at the fame time, of 
his feverti'y y 

Sunt quibus infatyrd vldeor nimis ACER— 
sin E nervi s altera quicquid 

Compofui pars effe putat, fimìlefqùe meorum 

Mille die verfus deduci peffe —• 

Voi,. IL, " K His 
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His detra&ors fatirically alludirtg, in thefi Iatì 
words, io his chàrgc againft Lucilius — 

, . in horàyi^ ducentos^ 

Ut magnum^ verfus di8abat f Jìans,pede in uno» 

It is not my purpòfe, ih thìff plàcb, to enhfrgé 
furthcr dft the chara&er of Lucilitis, iriioft 
twnty fatires gave occafion ttf our poet*s 'critt- 
cifnu Several of the antiént wrftèrs f^éak of 
him occafiorially, in terms'óf the higheft ap- 
jrtaufe ; and without doubt, he was a poé€ bf 
diftinguiflied merit. Yet it toill hardly bè 
thought, at this day, that it Icould be zùy dif- 
credit to him to be cenfured, rivalied, and éx- 
celled by Horace. 

What I have here put together is only to 
furnifh the young reader with the proper Key 
to Horace's criticai works r which géherally 
turn on his own vindication, againft the mikUs 
of fatire — tht admìrers of Lucilius — and the 
patrom ofloofe and incorre fi compojìtibn. 

In managing thefe leverai tòpics, he has 
found means to introduce a great deal of exqui- 
fite criticìfm. And though his fcàttered ob~ 
fervatiohs go but a little way towards makitìg up- 
a complete criticai fyftem, yet they are fo lumin- 
<ous 9 as the Ffench fpeaky that is, they are fo 
replete with good fenfe, and extend fo much- 
farther than to the cafe to whlch théy are im- 

mediately 
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iHediately applted, that they furnifh many of 
the principles on which fuch a fyftem, if cvcr it 
be taken in hand, muft be conftrufledt And, 
without carrying màtters too far, we may fafe- 
ly affirm of thefc Criticai Difeourfes, that, ncxt 
to Ariftotle'à immòrtal work, thcy are the 
mdft vàluàble remains of anticnt art upon this 
fubjed. 
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DÌSSSRTATION L 

« 

O N 
THE IDEA OF UNIVERSAL POETRY. 

WHEN we fpeak of poetry, as an 
art, we mean fucb a way or me- 
tbod of treating afubjeft, as is found mqfl 
fleafing and delightful to us. In ali othér 
ldnds of literary compofition, pleafure is 
fubordinate to use : in poetry only, plea- 
sure is the end, to which ufe itfelf (how- 
ever it be, for certain rpafons, always pre- 
tended) muft fubmit. 

This Http of the end of poetry is no 
novel one, but indeed the very fame which 
pur great philofopher eiitertained of it; 
whp gives it as the eflential note of this 
part of learning — teat it submits the 

SHEWS OF THINGS TO THE DESIRES OF 

THE MIND: WHEREAS REASON ■ DOTH 

£UCKLE AND BOW THE MIND UNTO THE 

JC 4 NATUR? 
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NATURE OF THINGS. Fot tO grattfy the 

defires of the mind y is to please : Pleafurj 
chen, in the idea of Lord Bacon, is the ulti- 
mate and appropriate enti of poetry \ for 
the fake of which it accommodates itfelf to 
the defires of the mindj and doth not (as 
ojtfrer kinds of writing, which are under 
the controul ot reofori) htckle and bow the 
minato the nature of things. 

But they, who likc a prìnciple the bat- 
ter for feeing it in Greek, may takc it in 
thjc x words of an old philofopher, Era- 
Tosthene5, who affirmed — Tsrowj/ijy Tffocyjoù 
£ 0f XfÌ& o '@M 4 /L W 5 7 w 7^f * hìounce&Jas — of 
which words, the definition given above, is 
the tranflation. 

This notion of the end of poetry, if kept 
fte^dily in view, will unfold to us ali the 
royfterks of the poetic art t There needs 
but to evolve the philofopher's idea, and 
to apply it, as occafion ferves. Tbe art 
of poetry will be, univerfally, the art 
of pleasing* and ali its rules, but fo 
naanjj means, which experience finds moft 
copdyicive to that end * 

Sic 
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Sic animis natum inventumque poema JOt 

VANDis. 

Ariftotle has delivered and explained 
thcfc rules, fo far as they refpeft onc 
fpecics of poetry, the dramatic, or, more 
properly fpeaking, the tragici And when 
fuch a wfitcr, as he, ihall do as much 
by the other fpecies, thcn, and not till 
then, a compiete art of pobtry will be 
formed. 

I have not the prefumption to think 
myfelf, in any degree, cqual to this ardu- 
ous tafk : But from the idea of this art, 
as given above, an ordinary wrìter may un- 
dertake to deduce fome general conclufions, 
concerning Univerfal Poetry, whkh feera 
preparatory to thofe nicer difquifitions, con- 
cerning its feveralforts or fpecks. * v 

I. It follows from that idea, ¥hat it 
fhould negleft no advantage, that fairly 
offers itfelf, of appearing in fu eh a drefi or 
mode of language, as is moffc taking and 
agreeable to us. We may expeét theri, in 
the language or ftyle of poetry, a choice 
of fuch words as are moft fonorous and 
expreffive, and fuch an arrangement of 

thera 
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thcm as thcows the diicourfc out of the 
ordinary and common phrafe of converfa- 
$100. Novcky and variety arp certaiq 
frorcta pf pleafure: a conftrudion of 
words, which is not vulgar, is therefore 
mor« fuiced to the cnds of poetry, thaa 
pne which we are every day accuftomed to 
in familiar difcqprfq. Spipe numners of 
pfccipg tbem are, »lfo, .more agreqMe tQ 
the ear, than others : Poetry, then, is ftudi- 
pu$ pf thefe, as it would by ali na£aas, not 
ipantfeftly atyurdL give pleafure: And 
hcgc? a $ertjùn mufical cadence, or what 
we cali . Rbjitfrnf, wiìl be affe&ed by the 
poett 

But, of ali the tpeaivs of ^dorning and 
enliveoing 4 difeourfe by words, which are 
infinite, apd perpetually. grow upon us, as 
pur knowledge of the tpngue in which we 
write» and pur fluii in adapting it to the 
end? of poetry, increafes, there ìs none that 
plfcafcs more, thaa figurative enpreflym. 

By figurative e^preffion y I wpuld be ua- 
derftood to m*an, here, that which tefpefis 
ibc p&wv or images of tbings. And this 
fprt pf figwttìve expreflìon J5 yniverfally 

pleafing 
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pleafing to iss, becaufe k tépdà tsq imprefe 
on the mind the móft diftind and vivid 
còncepticms ; and truth of feprefentatkm 
)béihg of lefs account in this way of com- 
pofióon, than the livelinefs of it, poetry, as 
foch, wiU delight in trope» and figure*, 
4nd thofe the moft ftrongly and forceabiy 
exprefied. Aud though the application of 
figures wiìl admit of great variety, accorda 
mg to. the nature of the fubje&, and the 
WfMagtmmt of chem muft be fuited to the 
(afte and appreheirfion qf the people to 
trhom they are addxeffed, yet, in fome way 
or other* tbey wttl find a place in aii works 
of poetry -, and they who obje& to the ufc 
of them, oniy fliew that they are hot capa* 
ble of being pleàfed by this font of com» 
pofition/or do) m effeft, interdir the thing 

mi. 

The antieats iooked for fo much of this 
force and fphrit of -expreffioa in whatever 
they dignified wàth tihp nanne aSì foem, chat 
Hotaoe tells us it was made a qpe&ton by 
fome, wfaether comedy were righriy refer- . 
fed to this elafe, becaufe it dif^ged only in 
JMMt of meafwe from mene profe. 

Idcirco 
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Idcirco quidam, comoedia nccnc poema 
Eflct, quaefivere : quod acer ipiritus, ac vis, 
Ncc verbisi ncc rebus ineft : nHjquod pede certo 
Differt fcrmoni, fermo mcrus— Sat. 1. L iv. 

But chey might have fpared their doubt, 
or at leaft havc refolved it, if thcy had 
confidered chat comedy adopts as much of 
t\{\s force andfpirit rf wtrds, as is confift- 
cnt with the nature and degree of that 
pleafure, which it v pretends to givc. For 
the name of poem will belong to every com- 
pofition, whofe primary end is to pleafe y 
providcd it be fo conftru&ed as to afford 
alltht pleafure, which its tynd or fcrt will 
permir. 

IL From the idea of the end of poetry, 
it follows, thàt not only figurative and 
tropical terms will be etqployed in it, as 
tbefe> by the images they convey, and by 
the air of novelty which fuch indireft ways 
of fpeaking carry with them, are found 
moft delightful to ùs, but alfo that fiction, 
in the largeft feniè of the word, is eflcntial 
co poetry. For its purpofe is, not to de- 
lineate Uìgji fimply, but to prefent it in 
the moft taking forms * not, to refleft the 

rea! 
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rea! face of things, but to illuftràte and 
adora it ; noe to reprefent the faireft ob- 
jeóh only* but to reprefent them io ihe 
.faireft lights, and to heighten ali their 
beauties uptothe poffibility of their na- 
ture* nay, to cutjìrip nature, aod to ad» 
drefs itfelf to our wildeft fancy, r^tther 
than to our judgement and cooler fenfe. 

as fings onc of thef profeflìoti (Yj, who 
feems to tetfe'ùnderftood his : priviiegps 

very well; ; : \ \ :I " . . ' 7 

For theré is fom'ething in the mìtici of 
man, fubltme and elevated, whicH prompts 
•it to cWerlook ali obvioUs àrid familiar a|j- 
^pea*ancés> 4rid to feign to itfelf other and 
mote èxitaotómary;' fuch as cofréfpond 
to the extent of its own powers, • and fili 
out ali the fjaculties and capackies of our 
fouls. This reftlefs and afpiring difpofi- 
tion, poetry, firft and principally, would 
indulge and flatter; and thence takes its 
name of divine* a$ if Jome power, abovc 

*• [a] Empedocle S$e JPlutarch, yoJ. u p. 15. 
Pa*. 1624. 
4 - human* 
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prhrilege of a pòct to create a Mufèy wc 
have only now to give ber a voice, or more 
properly to fune \t> and then Ihe will be in 
a condition, as one of her favourites fpeaks> 

TO R AVKH ALL THE GoD S ♦ For 

IIL It follows from the fame idea of the 
tnd, which poctry wouW accomplifh, that 
not only Rhythm, but numbers, properly 
fò called, ìs eflential to it. For this Art 
undertaking to gratify ali thofe defires 
and expeftations of pleafure, that can be 
reafonably entertained by us, and there 
being a capacity in language* the inftru- 
ment it works by, of pkafing us very 
highly, not only by the fenfe and imagery 
it conveys, but by the ftrudure of words, 
and ftill more by the harmonious arrange- 
ment of them in metrical founds or num- 
bers, and laftly there being no reafon in 
the nature of the thing itfelf why thefe 
pleafures fhould not be united, it follows 
that poetry will not be that which it pro- 
fefles to be, that is, will not accomplifh its 
own purpofe, unlefs it delight the ear with 
numbers, or, in other words, unlefs it be 
cloathed in verse. 

The 
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The reader, I dare fay, has hitherto gone- 
along. with me, in this deduóiion : but here, 
I fufpeét, we ihall feparate. Yet he will 
ftartìe the lefs at this conclufion, if he re- 
fleót on the origin and firft application o£ 
poetry among ali nations. ; 

It is every where of the moft early 
growth, preceding every other fort of com- 
pofition j and beirig deftined for the ear+ 
that is 5 to be either fung, or at leaft re- 
cited, it adapts itfelf, even in ita. firft rude 
efiays, to that fenfe of meafure and pro- 
portion in founds, which is fo naturai to 
us. The hearer's attention is the fooner 
gained by. this means, his entertainment * 
quickened, and his admiration of the per- 
former's art excited. Men are ambitious 
of pleafing, and ingenious in refining upon 
what they obferve will pleafe. So that 
mufical cadences and harmonious founds, 
which nature di&ated, are farthdr foftened 
and improved by art, till poetry become as 
ravilhing to the ear, as the images, it pre- 
fents, are to the imagination. In procefs 
of time, what was at firft the extemporane- 
ous production of genius or paffion, under 

Vol. II. L the 
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whofe honour the great Geograpber would 
aflert, in his critieifm on Eratofthenes) 
frequendy infinti! us by a truc and faith- 
fui reprefentation of things; yet evea 
this inftruéttve air is only afiumed for the 
fake of phojingì which, as the human 
mind is conttituted, they could not fo well 
do, if they did not inllruót at ali, that is, i£ 
irutb were wholly negleéted by them. So 
that pleafure is Hill the ultimate end and 
feope of the poet's art; and inftru8ion itfclf 
is, in his hands, only one of the means, by 
which he would efie& it [&}> 

1 am the larger on this head, to fliew 
that it is not a mere verbai difpute, as it 
is commonly thought, whether poems 
fhould be written in verfe, or ho. Mei* 
fnay include, or not include, the idea of 
inetre in their complex idea of what they 
cali a Poem. What I contend for, is, that 
mtfre> as àn inftrument of pleofing, is ef- 
fential to every work of poetic art, and 
would therefore enter into fuch idea, if 
men judgcd of poetry according to its 
confeflèd nature and end. 

\f\ See Strabo, 1. i, p. i$. Par. 1620. 

Whcnce 
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Whehce ie majr feem a little ftrange* 
that my Lord Bacon fhould fpeak ofpoejy 
as a part of learning in mtafure of words 
for tiìe most part rtfirained 5 when 
his own notion, as we have feen above, 
was, that the eflence of poetry confifted 
in futmitting the Jhews of things tò the de- 
Jires of the mind. For thefe Jhews of 
things could only be exhibited to the 
mind through the medium of words: and 
it is jufl: as naturai for the mind to delire 
that thefe words fhould be barmonious, as 
that the images, conveyed in them, Ihould 
be illuftrioKSì there being a capacity in 
the mind of being delighted through its 
organ, the ear y as well as through its power, 
or faculty of imagination. And the wonder 
is the greater, becaufe the great philofo- 
pher himfelf was aware of the agreement 
and cortfort which poetry hatb witb mujic, 
as well as with man's nature and pleafurt, 
that is, with the pleafure which naturali* 
refults from gratifying the imagination. 
So that, to be confiftent with himfelf, he 
ihould, methinks, have faid — that poefy 
vm a part of karning in mtafure of words 

L 4 ALWAY3 
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bccome a ftandinglawof the tragic ftage* 
Fot this, as every òther poem, being cai- 
culated and dcfigned properly and ulti- 
mat^ly. to 'pleafa whatever contFibutes to 
produce that €nd<.nnoft perfedtly, ali dr- 
eumftances taken into the account, muftbe 
thought.of the nature or.effehce of the 
kind. 

. But, without carrying matters fo fer, let 
ws confine our attention to metre, or what 
we cali ver/e* This muft be cfièntial tb 
every work beariitg the rame ofpcem, not, 
becaufe we are only accuftomed to cali 
works written in verfe^ poems, but becaufe a 
work, which profeflès to pleafe us by every 
poflible and proper method, and yet does 
-not give us this pteafure, which k is ih i*s 
power, and is no way improper for it, tb 
give» muft fo far fall fhort of fulfilling tts 
own engagements to us ; that is, it has not 
ali thofe qualities wfaicb we have a right to 
v.expeét in a work of literary art, of which 
pleafure is the, [ultimate end. 

To explajn myfelf by an obvious. to&aralf . 

/Hiftory un.dertakes to instruct' us ir* 

the tranfe&ions of paft times. lf it aa- 

Iwer 
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Jwer this purpofe, k does ali that is of 
its nature i and, if fc.find means to pleafe us* 
befides, hy the' harmony.of ics ftyle, ahd vi- 
varìty of ks. narration, ali this is tp be ac- 
counted as pure gain : if k inftruóted omly, 
by the truth of its reports, and the perfpi- 
cùity of its rnethod, it wojuld fuily attaip its 
end* Pòetry* on the. oiher hand, .under- 
takes to please, ; If it.enaploy ali its powers 
to this purpofe, it effeóts ali that is of 
iis nature: if it. ferve, befides,- to inforni or 
inftruft us, by the truths it conveys, and by 
the pirécepts or examples it inculcates, this 
fcrvice naay rather be accepted, than . re- 
quired by us: if it pleafed only^ by its 
ingeniou's fiftions, and harmonious ftruélure, 
k wóuld difeharge .its office, and anfwer 
ks end. , ;: . ... < . .: • k 

\ In this fénfe, the*, famous fayùng -of t 
Eratolihenes,, qooted abóve — that \ibz pvet's 
dèm is- to pie afe, not\ to inftruff-r-is to be 
uwiderftood : nor does k iappear, what rea- 
fon Strabo could h&ve tp take offence at it ; 
. however it might be mifapplied, as- he tells 
us-k was, by that writer. For, though the 
póè'ts^ tifedoubt. (and efpecially the porr, 
L £ whofe 
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the condutt of a naturai ear^ becomcs thè 
labour of the clofet, and is conduéted by 
artificial rules \ f yet ftill, with a fecret re- 
ference to the fcnfe of hearing, and to that 
acceptation which melodious founds mcet 
with in the recital of expreffivc words. 

Even the profe-writer (when the art is 
enough advanced to produce profe) having 
been accuftomed to have bis ear confultcd 
and gratified by the poet, catches infenfì- 
bly the fame harmonious affe&ion, tuncs 
bis fentences and periods to forne agree- 
ment with fong, and transfer* into his cool- 
eft narrative, or gravefl inftru&ion, fome* 
thing of that mufic f with which his ear 
vibrates from poetic impreffions. 

In Ihort, he leaves meafured and deter- 
minate nymbers, that is, Metre, to the 
poet, who is to pleafe np to thè height of 
his faculties, and the nature of his work - 9 
and only referve$ to himfelf, whofe pur.», 
pofe df giving pleafure is fwbordinate to 
another end, the loofer mufical meafure, 
or what we cali Rhythmjcal Prose. 

The reafon appears, from this dedujftion» 
why ali postry afpire$ to pfeafe by meio*- 

dioi* 
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dioua numbersi T> firn fpccks it is 
thought more eflcntidl, than to others,- be- 
caufcthofe fpecies continue to bc/ung, that 
is, are more immediateiy addrefled to the 
car-, and.becaule they continue to be fung 
in condert Mkh niufical inftrkments % by 
Avhich the csx is Itili more indulged. le 
happened in antient Greece, that even 
tragedy retàined this accompanimcnt of 
mufical infiruments, through ali its ftagea, 
and even in its moft improved ftate. 
Whence Ariitotk includes mujic 9 properly 
fo called, as well as Rbythr* and Mctre> in 
bis idea of the tragic poem. He did this, 
becaufe he found the dram* of bis coun- 
try, OMNIBUS NUMERTS ABSOLUTVM, I 

mean in poffeflìon of ali the advantages 
which could reftilc from the union of 
rbytbmkal, metrical % and mt{/ìcal founds. 
Modem tragedy has felinquifhed part of 
thefe : yet ftill, if it be true that this poeoi 
be more pleafing by the addition of the 
mufical art, -and thére be nothing in the 
nature of the compofition which forbiate 
the ufe of it» I know not why Ariftotle's 
idea fhould not be adopted, and his precept 
L 2 become 
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always reftrainedì fuch poejy, as, through 
the idlenefs or negligencc of writers, is 
not fo reftrained, not agreeing to his own 
idea of this part ef Uarning \c\ 

Thefe reflexions will afford a proper 
folution of that queftion, which has been 
agitated by the critics, " Whether a work 
44 of fi&ion and imagination (fuch as that 
•* of the archbifhop of Cambray, for in- 
u ftance) condu&ed, in other refpeóts, ac- 
cc cording to the rules of the epic poem, but 
* € written in profe, may deferve the name of 
" Poem, or not." For, though it be 
frivolous indeed to difpure about names, 
yet from what has been faid it appears, 
that if metre be not incongruous to the 
nature of an epic compofition, and it afford 
a pleafure which is not to be fouhd in 
mere profe, metre is, for that reafon, ef- 
fential to this mode of writing j which is 
only faying in other words, that an epic 
compofition, to give ali the pleafure which 
it is capable of giving, muft be written 
in ver/e. 

[e] Adv. of Learning, voi. i. p. 50- Dr 

J>;rch's Ed. 1765, 

But, 
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But, fecòndly, this : conclufion, Ithiok» 

^xtends farther than to fuch works as aÌ4>ire 

tò the name of epic. For inftance, what 

are we to think of thofe novels or romances, 

as they are called, that is, fables.con- 

ftru&ed on fome private. and ,familiar fub- 

jefl:, which have been fo cufrent, of late, 

through ali . Europe ? As tjiey propofe 

pleafure for their end, and pYofecute it,,be- 

fides, in the way of fiftion^ though without 

metrical numbers, and generally, indeed, 

in harfli and rugged profe, ene,eafily fees 

what their pretehfiops are, and under what 

idea they are ambitious to be received. 

Yet, as they are wholly deftitute of mea- 

fured founds (to fay nothing, of their other 

numberlefs defeóts) they can, at raoft, be 

. confidered , but as hafty, imperfecl:, and 

abortive poems-, whether fpawned from 

the dramatic, or narrative fpecies, it may 

be hard to fay — 

' Unfintfh'd things, one knows not what to cali, 
Their gejieration's fo equivocai. 

< However; fuch as they are, thefe novelths 
have been generally well received : Somt, 
for tlje real merit of their execution; 

Othcrsy 
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fui and harmonious than the Fretich, may 
afford ali thè tnelody of found whichjs e**» 
pcfted in fonie forts of poctry, by its varied 
paufe, and quahtity only* while in other 
-forte, which are mòre follicitou* to pleafe 
the eàr f and where fuch fpllicitude, if taken 
fcotice of by the reader or hearer, is not 
refented, it nlav be proper, or rather it be- 
comes a laurof the Engli(h and Italian 
poctry, to adopt rbyme. Thus, our trago- 
dies are ufually compofed in blank verfe : 
but our epic and lyrie Cómpòfictons are 
found moft pleafing* when cloathed iti 
rhyme. Milton, I know, it will be fatò, Is 
àn etfeeption: But, if we fet afide fonae 
learned perfons, who bave fuffered them- 
felves to be too eafily prejudiced by their 
admiration of the Greek and Latin lafl- 
guages, and itili more, perhaps, by the pre* 
vailing notion of the monkiftì or goehic 
originai of rhymed verfe, ali other readers, 
jf left to themfelves, would, I dare fay* be 
more delighted with this poet, if, befides 
his various paufe, and meafured quantity, 
he had enriched his numbers, with rbymt* 
go that his love of liberty, the ruling paf- 

fion 
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Goti of hij heart, perhaps tranfported him 
too far, when he chofe to follow the exam- 
pie fec him by one or two wrìters of primi 
note (to ufe his own eulogium), rather than 
cìompty with the regular and prevailing 
pradice of bis favoured Italy, which firlt 
and principali/, as our beft rhyroift fings, 

With paufes, cadence, and well-voweird word*, 
And ali the graces a good car affords, 
Made rhyme an art— 

Our comedy, indeed, is generalljr written 
in prof e -, but through the idlenefs, or ili 
tafte, of pur writers, rather than from any 
other juft caufe, For, thóugh rhyme be 
not necefiàry, or rather would be impro- 
peri in the comedy of our language, which 
can fupport itfelf in poetic nurabers, with- 
out the diligence of rhyme ; yet fome fbre 
of metre is requifite in this humbler fpecies 
of poem % otherwife, it will not contribute 
#11 that is within its power and province, 
to pleafe. And the particular metre, pro- 
per for this fpecies, is not far to fcek* For 
it can plainly be no other than a carelefs 
Sod loofer Iambic, fuch as. our language 

naturally 
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are ftudioufly àvoidéd by good writersj 
while in others, as in àll>the modem ones, 
ifrhere thefe confonances are lefs freqiient, 
and where the quantity cf fyllables is not 
fo diftin&ly marked as, of itfel'f, to àfford 
an harmonious meafure and mufical variety, 
there it w of neceffity that poets have.had 
recourfe to Rbyme\ or to fonie other ex- 
pedient of the like nature, fuch as the Atti- 
tcratioriy for inftance.; which . is only an- 
other way of delighting the ear by iterated 
found, and may be defined, the \confonancc . 
cf initial letters^ as rhyme is, the cònfenance 
of final fyllables-. Ali this, I fay, is of * ne-^ 
ceflìty, becaufe what we cali verfes in fuch 
languages will be otherwife untuneful, 
and will not ftrike the ear with that viva- 
city, which is requifite to put a fenfìble dif- 
ference between poetic numbers and mea- 
fured profe. 

In fhort, .no method of gratifying thè ear 
by meafured found) which experience has 
found pieafing, is to be negledled by the 
poet : and although, from the different 
ftru&ùre arid genius of languages, thefe 
niethods will be different, the ftudious 

application 
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application of fuch methods,, as each p^r- 
ticular language allows, becomes a neceffary 
part of his office. . He will only cultivate 
thofe methods moft, which tend to produce, 
in a given language, the mpft harmonious 
itrutìure or. meafure,, of which it is t ca- 
-fàble. ;:.'•; 

Hence it comes to pafs, that the . poetry 
óf fome modem languages cannot fo,much 
as fubfift, without, rhyme.: In others, it is 
only esmbellifhed by it. Of the former foyt 
isuthe Fferiéh» which therefore adopts, and 
with good reafon, rhymed- verfe, not in 
. tragedy ónly, but in comedy : Atid thoug)h 
foreigners, who have a languàge differemiy 
conftru&ed, are apt to treat. this obfervance 
\of rhyme as anàdle affeftation, yet it i$ bat 
ju(b t$ albw that the French themfelves 
are: 4 the moft dotttjpetept judges of th« na- 
turai defeft of.their own toi)gue, and the 
lijcelfefl: to percéjve . by ^haj; management 
fuch defeft is beft remedied or concqakd.. 

In the, latter. elafe: of languages* whofc 

. j>oetry : is only embelii/hed by the. ufe qf 

l rhype, we may reckon the Italian and the 

Englifh : which being naturally more tune- 

fui 
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Otbers, for their amufing fubjeds; AH of 
them, for che gratification they afford, or 
ppomife at leaft, to a vitiated, palled, and 
fickly imagination ~ that lift difeafe of 
learned minds, and fure prognoftic of ex- 
piring Lettere. But whacever may be the 
temporary fuccefs of thefe things (fior 
they vanirti as faft as they are produced, 
and are produccd as foon as they are coiv 
ceived) good fenfe will acknowledge no 
work of art but fuch as is compofcd ao- 
cording to the iaws of its Jtind. Thefc 
kinm, as arbitrary things as we account 
them (for I neither forget nor dtfpute wbat 
our beft philofophy teaches concerning 
kinds and firts), have yet fa far thetr 
fbundation in nature and the rcafon of 
things, that it will not be altowed us to mul- 
tiply, or vary them, at pleafore. We* may» 
indeed, mix and confound them, if we will 
(for there is a fort of Iktrary luxury, 
which would engrofs ali plcafure» at once, 
even fuch as are contradi&ory to each 
other), or, in our rage for mcefiant gratifi- 
cation, we may take up with half-formed 
pkafures, foch as come firft co band, and 

may 
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ijwy be adminìftered hy any body : But 
trac tafte requires chafte, fevere, and fipa? 
pie pkafures ; and trae genius will only bq 
concerned in adminiftering fueb. 

Laftly, on the fame principle on wbkh 
we have decided on tbefe queftkjns cpn- 
cerning the aifolute mrit$ of poerps ir> 
profe, in ali laqguages, we ipay, alfo, dc-i 
termine another, which has been put eoo- 
cerning tbte comparative mtrils.Qf rhymed, 
and what is c*Ued blank wft» iaour own % 
and the other meiern tanguagts, 

Critics and antiquarìes bave been folli- 
citous to find put wbo were the inventore 
of rhyme, which fome f^tch from th$ 
Monks, fome from the Goths, and othcr$ 
from the Arabians : whereas, the truth 
feems to be, that rbym, or the confatane? 
of final fyllabies, occurring at ibuc4 inter- 
vals, is the di&aw of nature* or, 3$ we may 
fay, an appeal to the eep, io ali lapgqage*, 
and in fome degree pleafiag ip ?U. The 
difference is, that, in fome langusta* thefc 
confonances are apt of themfelves tp occur 
fo pften that they rather naufeats, that* 
plcafe, and fo, inftead of being affe&ed, 

are 
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haturally rnns info, even in convention, 
and of which we are not without examples, 
in our old and beft writers for the comic 
ftage. But it is not wonderful that thofe 
critics, who take offence at Englifh epie 
poems in rbyme, becaufe the Greek and 
Latin only obferved quantìty^ fhould re- 
quire Englifh comedies to be written in 
proftj though the Greek and Latin come- 
dies were compofed in ver/e. For * the ili 
application of examples, and the negleft of 
them, may be well enough expefted from 
the fame men, fince it does not appear 
that'their judgment was employed, or the 
reafon of the thing attended to, in either 
inftance. 

And thus mnch for the idea of Uni- 
vbrsal Poetry. It is the art of treating 
any' fubjefl: in fucb a way as is found moft 
delightful to us ; that is, in ,an orna- 

MENTÈD AND NUMEROUS STYLE IN 

THE WAY OF FICTION — AND IN VERSE. 

Whatever deferves the name of poem 
muft unite thèfe three 'properties ; only in 
difFereht degrees of each, according to its 
nature. For the art of every kind of 

poetry 
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poetry is only this general art fo modificd 
as the nature of each, that is, its more ira- 
mediate and iubordinate end, may re- 
fpe&ively require. 

We are now, then, at the well-head of 
the poetic art ; and they who drink deeply 
of this fpring, will be beft qualified to 
perforai the reft. But ali heads are noe 
equal to thefe copious draughts ; and, be- 
fides, I hear the ibber reader admoijifhing 
ine long fince — 

Lufifli fatis atque bibisti; 
Tempus abire tibi eft, ne potum LARpW 

AEQUO 

Rideat, et pulfet lafciva decentius aeta$. 



Thurc aston, 

MDWIXV. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

OH 

THE PROVINCES OF THE DfcAMAv 

IN the fprmer Eflay, I gave an idea, or 
flight flcetch, of Univerfal Pottry. In 
this, I attempt to deduce the laws of one of 
its kinds, the Bramati^ under ali its forms. 
And I engagé in this talk, the rather» be« 
caufe, though much has been faid on the 
fobjeót of the dràma, wrhers fectti not to 
have taken fufficient pains to diftinguiffly 
with exaóknets, its forerai fpscies. 

I deduce the laws of this pocm # as I did 
thofe of poetry at large, from the con- 
fideration of its end: notxhe general end 
of poetry, which alone was proper to be 
confidered in the formér caie, but the 
proxiznate end of this kind, For from theft 
ends, in fubordination to thst, which go- 
t^prns tfoe genvs, or which aU poetry, as 
H % fuch, 
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Juch, defigns aod profecutes, are; the pccu T 
Tiàr -Fules and maxims of each fpecies to he 
dcrived. 

T4*E 4»UEPC*E;OF THE DRAMA ÌS> V**- 

verfally, " to reprefent human lifc in the 
u way of a&ion" But as fuch reprefenta- 
tion is made for feparate and diftinft ends, 
it is, further, diftinguilhed into different 
fpecies^ which we know by the names of 
Traobdy, Comedy, ànd Farce. 
• By Tragedy, then, 1 mean that fpecies 
of dtamatic reprefentation, whofe end is 
* c to excite the paffitns of pity and terror, 
tcnd .periaps fame otbers, nearly allied to 

•- By Comedy tbat % which propofeth, for 
tfie ends- of ics reprefentation, " the fenfm- 
tion of pleafure arifing from a view of the 
trutè of characters, more efpeciaUy tbeir 
Jpectfic differente* " ^ 

> By Farce I underftand that fpecies of 
the drama, u whofe fole aim and tendency is 
to excite lauqhtjbr/* 

The idea of-thefe tbree fpecies being then 
propofed, let us now fee, whàt condufions 
may be 4r^vn from it. A^d chiefly io 

refpeófc 
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re(pe<5t of Tragfdy and Cernei wbich art 
moft iraportaat. For a$ to what cofl$en# 
the province, of Farce> this wili fce eif^g 
underftood, when the charaóter of the othef 
two is once fetded. 

^ C'HÀP, i/ 

Off THE PROVINCX5 OFTR AGEDY AHO CQUÌdÌL 

„ F R O M the idea of thefe two fpecie$i 
ps given abow, the following canclufiona* 
about the natuns of each are imxnediately 
ikduciblev 1 

., 1. If the proper end of tr;apk>y be (9 
g#*3,. it folìows, " chat *0jh!*fe not ch»r 
.** ra£tpr$, are.the chief objefl: o£ : k« qeprar 
44 fentations." For that vjhrch ^^ . «ft 
moft in the view of hqrpan UJje if cjie pbp 
fervatiqn of thpfe fignal circumftances 0? 
f elidi/ or dijlrefe % which ; oocui* in* the- fofi- 
tunes of men; But felicity and' di/lrefs, as 
the great critic takes notice, depenni op 

They are then the calami tous events, qr ' 
.fortunate ^2w in human a&ioir, which ftir 
up the ftronger ajfe&cns, and agitate thp 
M 2 heart 
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Ifeàft with PaJJtòtt The manners are noé> 
indèèd, to té negletteci. Bòt they become 
àn infcrior confiderftion in the* Views of 
Zhe'tragtc poet, and are exhiblted ònly fÒr 
the fake of making the aftion more proper 
to intereft us. Thus our^ on the happy 
iataftropbe of the fable, depends, in a gorìd 
degrce, on the virtuous ebaràtite* of ttte 
ageftt*, as, on theother hand, we fyhfpà- 
thizè more flrtmgly ; with him, # oit a dif> • 
trefsful ifat.~ The mamers of thè^fcvèrsl 
perfons in thè drania tnuft, atfo, be figrttftetì, 
that the afticn, which in many cafeé *4!1 be 
lietefmined by them, may-appeàr tò^ : be 
tartìéd òn with truib ani probabiUty. Henct 
every thiqg paffing bèfore us, ai we are 
àcciiftomed to feewìn real fife, wé'&iter 
mòtt warmly into their interefts, asfbrg^t- 
ting, that we are attentive to a fitftiióus 
fetne. A nd; btfides , from khowing thè per - 
fonai geod or ili quali fics of the agents, 
*we learn to anticipate their future filtcìty 
<xt mrfery, which gives increafe to the pàffion 
ìd either cafe. Our acquaintance *Ith 
Iaoo's elofi villainy makes us tremble lòr 
©thelio and Ddtfcmona beforehand : * 4kÀ 
• . " l - Hamlet^ 
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Hamlet fiUd fiety and intrepid àaring 
otcafion the audience fecretly co exult ili 
the expiSation of fome fucccfsful venge- 
ànce to be inflided on the inceftuoua mar- 
derers. 

zi Far tfie fònìé rèafoh as tfagedy takes 

fòr its objea the a#ions of meA, it, alfó; 

prefers, or rather confiate itfelf to, fu£h . 

a&jofts, às are moft importane Which is 

òiily faying, that as it intenda to inter$> it» 

of cóurfe, chufes thè reprefòntariùnof thofe 

èvents> which are moft inteftftìngi 

: And this fheWs die defedi of moderar 

tragedy, in turnirrg fo éonftaatly às it doésy 

* òn love fubjeBs * thè effe& of this praSic* 

, is, that, excepting only the ranfc of the 

a&ors (whieh indeéd, as wffl bé fteà f>re- 

fcntly, is of confiderabte impórtance), the 

reft is below the dignky of this drama; 

Fòt the aflión, \lrhfen ftripped of hs àcricten^ 

tal phiaracnts and reducéd to die effettuai 

fa& 9 W nothing more than what flight bs 

well have pafled hi a Cottage, as a king's 

palace. The Grèek poèts fhòutd be pur 

guides here, who take the very grandèft 

évcm iatheirftory toenrtoblctheir trage- 

M 4 àp 
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dy. Whence it comes to pafs that the 
aftion % having, an cflèntial dignity, is ak 
ways intcrtfting, and by the fimpkft manage- 
ment of the poec becomes in a fupremc 
degree, patbetic. 

: 3. On the fame account, the perfinf, 
whofe a&iqns Tr^gpdy wQvjld exhibit tq 
us, muft be pf principe! rank and digiùtj* 
por the aftiqns of thefe arq, both in tb^m- 
feives and in their cqnfequenc^ nfc>ft fitted 
co excke paflìon. The dijtrjtffcs, of privatq 
and inferior perfons will, no doub*, ójfeQ 
\às greatly* and we may give the.name of 
tragedièSy if we.pleafe^to dramatic repre* 
fentations of them .* as, in fa£L we have 
fevpral applauded pieces of this kipd. Najj;, 
il may fcem, that, the fortunes of private 
mèn, as more nearly refemblipg tbef* of 
the gcnerality, fhould be moft *fjfc&i*&ì 
But this circumftance in no degree makci 
amends for the lofs of other . and mucl| 
greater advantages. For, whatever be the 
unbappy incidents in tbc (tory of private 
men, it is certain, they muft take fafter 
hold of the imagination^ and, of courfe, 
imprefs the hèart more forcibly, when. re- 

lated 
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lated of the higher charaQsrs m Ufei 

Eurip. Hip!». 1484* 

I&ngSj Heroe$, Stateftnen, and «thsr. pccw 
jfrns of greac and public authorìty v influeacq 
by thw M-fpKtMte the whale! community, 
!& whigh they belong. The attjEDtioi^ is 
rpuzfid, &**4 *1ÌQOT facqtóe* tal^e ..qrahrai^ 
9t th? apprehed£óa of fiich excenftvéiand 
JWppnajit wfltqhedaefs. ..And, befidtfB, if 
#e regarchtfte '«wf.itfelf r withaut an <y« 
tQ.itS; tfjfefrfji there is &\% the wkfcft xlik 
fofSaCG. bctvyeen the two c^firs. Thofe 
idtfa$ of awe and. veneration, which opinion 
rt£w$. round, the perfòps.òf.prince$, mah* 
us efteem the very fame event in tlwit 
fortuna, as more auguft and «mphatical, 
than in the fortunes of private men» Tfi 
tifò d*r,. it is ordinary and' faniìliar to our 
Qooceptions ; it is.fingular and furpriBiiigj 
j» the olber. The fall of a cottage, by thè 
eccidents of titne and weather, is almoft 
unheécted ; whUe the ruih of a t&wr y whieh 
tho neighbourhood hath gaeed at, for ages* 
•.""'* , with 
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with admiration, ftrikes ali óbferveta ifkti 
conccrn. So that, if we chufe tò contìnue 
the abfurdity, taken noticc of in the feft 
article, of planning mimportant sSion ui 
our tragedy, we (hotfld, at leaft, take cacfc 
to give it thfc foreigft and extrinfic im* 
portanti of greac attorsi Yet our p&ffioir 
for die famliar goca fo far, that we havef 
tragedies, not only offrivate aótion, but of 
private perfinsi and fo have well nigh ag- 
nibilatcd die nobieft of the twfr dram* 
*mong& ust On the whole it appetta 
that as the proper obje& of tfagecfy j* 
aSion t fo it is importata aftio», *nd tljLOPp- 
fare more cfpecially thea&ion oi gnat ani 
iUufirious men. Each of thefe condufion* 
is the difeéfc confcquence of our idea of iti 

The reverfe of alt this hokis true of 
eOM&DY. Foiy ,., .- * 

i. Comedy, bjr thevety tétrtsòf the 
dcfiìiitiorv, is converfant about ebafàftéff. 
Ànd, if we obfervc, that which crcatesthe 
pleafure we find in contemphtkig the lives 
«f men, confidcred as diftinft from tht ih* 
ter#? we takpin thejr fortune*, is the con- 
templata)^ 
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tirtiplation of thcif marniere and humours* 
Their alNons, when they are noe of that 
fort, which Tcizes oof admiration, or catches 
the aflfefrions, are no ochcrwife confiderai 
by us, than as they are fenfible mdications 
of die interna! fentintent and difpofitionì 
Our intimate confcioufnefs of the feveral 
turas and windingsof our nature, makes us 
àttend to thefe pi&ures of human» lifc with 
an incredible v curioìtty: And herein the 
"propér èntertatnmentV"wliich comic repre- 
fehtation, asjùcb, adminifters to the mine!, 
confitti. By turniag the thought on event 
and a8hn % this entcrtamriiènt ts propòrtion'- 
ably fefleried; that ìs, the end of comedy 
il Iefs perfeótly attained jV]. 

fr/J Atiftotjr was of the fame mind, as afpea** 
from his definition of comedy, which, fays he, h 

-'tfeubòiit &ATAOTEPÓN. [*• i ; .] ttót is f the ìm'iUiiitn 
•f chawfìers, wbntever be the diftin& meafìiag of tfife 

^vrt ,<p*v?órf«. h » Uve, this aids* in his aoaount 
4?(,the otigin of tragedy and comedy, makes the» 
bòth the imìtations of àctions. o* p» Cw***?** 

? f ÀX KAaAX fj^i/xSflo nPAHElS t o*il iwriPSfrtpoi TAE 

tri* qttéxat. {*<¥.] Yet^eren berti the expreffion h 
£q jMp, as if he had been confeious that ferfins y oot 
aBions x . were the dircà objetì of comedy. Ànd the 

" ^otation» tio# Stìcdged irom ^notàter piace, ivhere 
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Bue hfre, «gain, though aaion bc nel 
the mainobjefl: of comedy,, yet it ìs not to 
fce negle&ed, .any more than tbara&er in 
{r?g?dy, -but comesi in as r an ufeful accek 
fcry, or affiliai*, to it. Fof the mauntrs of 
mn only : (hew themièlves, or Ihew them* 
felvesnaoft ufually, in tf#*V». It is this> 
which fetches ouc the latent ftrokes of 
chat after % and rendere the inward temper 
and difpqfitiQti the objed of fenfc. Proba- 
ile circumjìances are then imagined, and a 
certain traiti of aftion contrived, to evidencè 
the internai yiaUt.ies* . Thete is .no otber+ 
ori no probabk way, but xhw, of bringing 
tó acquainted with them. Again ; by «en- 
gaging his cbanaflers in a court of action 
ànd the purfuit of fome end, the comic 
poet.leavés them to exprefs- thèmfelvea un- 
difguifedly, and witbout defign ; in which 
the eflfence of humour confiiù. 
• Add to this, that when the fobie is fo 
"contrived as to attach the mind, we very 
naturally fancy ourfelves prefent at. a courfe 

of living a&ion» Andthis illufion quickens 

.■ • 

H definicion is given more in form, (hews* tfrat this 
was, in efibà, his femiraent. 

3 ©UT 
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oer attsntion to thfc &#ra&ers, whith irti 
longcr appear to us crèatufes of the poertr 
6<5tio$,;but aófcors in reàl Hfe. 

Thefe obfervations concerning the ite*-* 
derated gfe of action in comedy., bftfu<9: us 
what to think a of thofe intricate Spanifi» 
* c plots, which have been in ufè f and have 
" taken both with us and fome French 
" writers for the ftage. The truth "44, 
* € they hàve.hindered very much the mata 
** end of comedy. For when thefe uà* 
« maturai plots are ufed, the mind is not 
« only cadrei? draìvn- off froin the chav 
" ra&ers by thofe furprizing turns and «*• 
4 * volutions ; but charafters have nooppot* 
** tunity even of being called \èut and dif- 
*f playing themfelves. For the aftow of alt 
" chara&ers fucaed and are emkgrraffhf 
f * fcUke, ,when the inftruments for carrying* 
*< on defigns are only perpkxed apartmfnt^ 
V dark tntriesi Sfguifed babkf**R<à ladders 
f* $ rvpes. The comic plot is» and rnuft, 
f indeed, be carried on by decdpt. Thè 
" Spanilh feene does it by deceiviftg the 
*' man tbrougb bis fenfes : Tererice and Mo- 
** Jiere, by deceiving him tbrougb bispaflìons 
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**jmdaffe8ic*s. Ttós is the right methòdr 
* fbr the charader is net calieri out under 
•the fajt fpecies af deceipt: under the 
a ftcond> the character does ali" 
4 2» Às cbaraRcr* not afiion, is the objeéb 
of comedy ; fo the cbaraSers it paims ihtrifc 
not be oijingular and illuftrieas notc> ekbcr 
for their virtuis or trio». The reafon », 
that fuch chara&ers take too faft hokl-oF 
die afieffitns, and fo tali off the mind fmm 
advefting to the trutb of the manners ; thaf 
o, froih reccivmg the pleafure, which chi* 
poetn intendi. Our ybj/i ^ imitotian is 
chat to which the comic poet addrefiès fcìm-' 
Jcif ; but fuch pifturcs of emnent <wortb' 
or viìlainy feiae upon the maral ftnjt ; atot 
by raifing the ftrong correfpondent paffiow 1 
òf admiration and abborrence % turn uà àfide 1 
from contemplating the imitatimi ifftlf* 
And, , ! 

3. For a like caufe, comedy confines ite 1 
views to the chara&èrs of private and in- 
furior perfons. For the trutb of cbara&&; 9 
which is the fpring of humour, being ne- 4 
ccfiarily, as was óbferved, to be (héwn 
through the medium of affion, and the 

aftions 
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a&ions.of the gpeat bciog ufually liich a$ 
ptcite the -pathos, it follaws of court, that 
jbefe qtnnot, with prppriety, be triade the 
a&ors in comedy* Perlbns of high, and 
public life, if .they are drawn agjecably te 
pttracfuftomcd^dca^ of thcm, muft be ero- 
ftloye^ # . &cb a >wr/? ^/ itfi*?, *s arreiU 
jJie aaentipn, or interefts the pattfona* 
and )»ither Way it diverts the mind from ob* 
feryi»g, the /r#& of mpnpers, that is, k pte- 
y$9p tjbe atuitunent of the fpccific end* 
#%h comedy defigns* 
, J^nd if the reafon, bere given, >be &f r 
ficknt to esclude the bigUr cbarafters, in 
iìfe fjcom this drama, even where. fhe re- 
prtfentation is intended to be feriout* .we . 
(hall find it ftjH «ore improper to cxppfe 
them in aay pleafant or ridiculous Jighu 
It iftiruc^ the follie* and foibles of the 
great will apparently take an eafier ridiculf 
by peprefentarion, than. thofe of their in- 
feriore And thU it was, which tnifled the 
celebrated È, Corneale into the opinion, 
tkat jbe aftions of $ke great, and even. of 
kings ibemfelves,, provided tbey be of the ridi- 
cu,ÌmS' $nd r are as jìt objefts of comedy, as 
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àny etbtr. But he did not refleót, that the 
aSions of the great being ufaally fuch, a* 
interrii the intire community, at leaft (career 
ly any other falling beneath vutgar notice ; 
hnd the higher charaBers being rarely feéa 
qt contemplated by the people but with 
revercnce, hence it is f tbat in fiift, the r& 
prefentation òf high tife cannot, wkhòut 
Òflfenceto probability, be màde rttBiuIùusi 
or cobfcqttentty be admttted into Comedy 
under this mew. And therefòre PtAtff W, 
when he though t • fit to - introduce- ihèfe 
reVcrend'petfikàgcs on the concie ftafge in 
fcis Amphi*trVo, though he em^loyéd 
them in no very ferioùs matters, was yet 
obliged to apologizefor this impropriety in 
ealling his play a Tragi-comedy. What he 
fays upon the occafion, though delivered 
with an air of pleafantry, \$> according to 
the laws of juft criticifoi ; 

Faciam ut commi/la fit Tragico-comoepia. 
'Nani me perpetuo facete* ut fit Comoedia> 
Reges quo veniant et Dn, non par arbitrar* 
£>uid igitwrf quontam bic servos quoque 

PARTES HABET, 

faciam fit) proinde ut dixi, Tr agico-comebia. 

Prol. in Amphit, 
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Atid ffl>w* taking the idea of the two 
éramas, as bere opcited, along With us, we 
ihall be able to give an account of leverai 
àttributes, common io both* or . which fur- 
ther charutterize each of them. And, 

r. A plot vili bt rtquired in both. For 
the end of • trigedjr beiog to excitc the af~ 
fe&ioas ty aftioii ; and thè end òf comedy 
to matiifeft the truth of chaftóter through 
it ; an ariful confikutwn of thè FaBk is re- 
quired to dò juftfce both to the one and 
the other. It ferves to bring cut the pathos, 
and to produce humour* And thùs the 
genera) form or ftruéture o£ the two dramas 
will be one and the fame. 

2. More •pàrticularly, .an utiity a*d evm 
Jlmplkity in tbt emina of f1wfabk\e$is\a 

[e] The negleft of this is one of the greaitefi' àe- 
fefts in the modefn ir ama ; which in nothing falls fo 
much fliort of the pèrfeétión òf the G#ek fremè' as iti 
this want of fimplicity in the # conftructton of its fable« 
The good fenfe of thè author of thè Htftoy tf the 
Itaìian Thedtre (who, though a mere player, appears 
tò have had jufter ftotions of thè dramaythan thè 
generality of even profeifed critksj- itas fenfibly 
ftruck with this differente in trageety. " Quant à 
u funité d'a&ioti,*' fays he, " jctròuve àn grande dif- 
w ferente cntre les tragedies Grecquetf et les trage- 

Vol. li. N perfeffion 
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perfeBim in eaeb. Por the courfe of the 
affefiions is diverted and weakened by the 
intervention of whtt we cali a doublé plot ; 
and even by a multiplicity of fubordinate 
events, though tending to a common end-, , 
and of perfons t though ali of them, fome 
way» conccrncd in promoting it. The like 
confideration fhews the obfervance of this 
rute to be eflential tojuft comedy. For 
whcn the attention is fplit on fo many inter- 
fering objeóts, we are not at leifure to ob- 
ferve, nor do we fo fully entcr into, the 
truth of rrprtfentation in any of them ; the 
finfe of humour, as of the pathos* depending 
very much on the continued and undiverted 
operation of its objett upon u§. 

g. The two dramas agree» alfo, in this 
circumftance ; that the manners of the per- 
foro exhibited fliould be imperfeS. An 
abfolutely gecd, or an abfolutely bad, cha- 

"dtet Fnu^oifes ; j'apperjpis to&jours aìfement 
" l'a^ion des tragedie» Grecques, et je ne la perda 
<c point de vde ; mai* dazi» les tragedies Frax^oilès, 
" j'avoue* que j'ai fotitcnt bien de la peine à déméler 
" l'a&ion des epifodes, dont elle eft chargée.'* [Hift. 
du Tkeatre, Jmtiert» far Louis Riccoboni, p. 993» 
Pam, 1728*1 

rade* 
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jfa&èr -te fòrèigh to the pùrpofe of each. 
' Arid the réafori is, i. That fuch a reprc- 
fentàtton is improbabile. And' probability 
conftitiites, as we hàve feén* thè very ef- 
fence of coniedy ; and is the medium, 
through which tragedy is enabled moft 
powerfully to affeét us. 2. Such cha- 
raSìers «are improper to comedy, becaufe,- 
as was hinted abovfe, they turrt the atten- 
tion afide frdth coritemplating the expreffion 
of thern, vvhich we cali humour. And 
théy are riot lefs unfuited to tragedy, be- 
caufe though they mate a forcible im- 
preffioh on the mirid, yet, as Afiftotle well 
òbfèrves, they do nò t produce the paffions 
bfpity and terrbr ; that h, théir ifnpreffions 
are hot of the nature of tliàt pathos, by 
which tragedy Works its purpòfe. [x. ty'].' 

Therfc are, likéwlfèj tóme jieculiarities, 
Vvhich àìftinguifli thè tvto iftamàs. And 

1. Though a plot be'necèffary to produce 
humour, as well às tbe'pathói ; y'et a good 
plot il not, fó ejfentiat to comedy, as tragedy* 
For the pathos is the, refult of the entire 
aSion, that is, of ali the circumftances of 
the ftory taken together, and confpiring, by 
N a a prò* 
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a probable tendeney, to a compktion io 
the evefU. À. fiutare in the juft arrange- 
ment and djifpqfition of the parts raay, then, 
aflfeét what is of the eflence of this drama. 
On the contrary, humour^ though brought 
out by aftion> is noe the cffeót of the wbok % 
but may be diftin&ly evidenced in a fingle 
fcene% as may be eminently illuftrated in 
thetwo comedies of Fletcher, called Tbt 
Little Frcmb Lawyer, and The Spanijh Cu- 
rate. The meo contexturé of the fable, 
tberefore, though it may give a pUafurc of 
another kind, is not fo immediately requir- 
cd to the prpduélion of tbat pleafure, 
which the nature of comedy demands. 
Much tefs is ther* occafion for that laboiy 
and ingeauity ^f contrivance, which is fcen 
in the Hitficàcy of the Spaòtflì fable. Yet 
this is the afte of our comedy. Òur tfri- 
ters are ali for plot and iatriguc* and 
never appear fo wcll fatisfied wkh thejnfelves 
as when, tp (peak in their own phrafe, they 
contriye* to have a great deal oihi/mefs on 
their h*nd$. Indeed they have reajfon. 
For it hides their inability to colour/w»- 

«8* 
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Hirs, which is the proper£ut mìschi harder 
province of trae comedy» 

.2. %ragety fucata* kefi, wben the fub+i 
jeB is real -, comedy* wben it is feigned. 
What wóuld this fay, but chat tragedy, 
turning our actencion principaHy on the 
affiori reprefented, finds means to intere/I us 
more ftrongly on the periuafion of its being- 
taken from attuai life f While comedy, on 
the other hand* can negle£t thefe fcrupulous 
meafures of probability> as intent only on 
exhibidng cbaratters\ fot which purpofe 
an invented ftory will ferve much better. 
The reafon is, real afticm does not ordina- 
ri^ affbrd variety of incidents enough to 
fhéw the cbaratkr ixùìyi feigned altion. 
may. 

And tbis difierence, wc tnay obferve, ex- 
plains the reafon whju tngedies are often 
formed qn the tnoft Zete andvulgar fubjcSs, 
whereas a new fubjetì; fclgencrally demanded 
in comedy. The teaUty of the ftory 
being of fo mach cqtifequoace to imereft 
the affeétions, the moxvMown it is, the fit- 
ter for the poet's purjaofe. But z feigned 
ftory . having been found more convenient 
N 3 for 
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for the difplay of charafters, it grew into a 
rule that the ftory fliould be always new. 
This difadvantage on the fide of the comic 
poet is taken notice of in thofe verfes of 
Antiphanes, orxather, as Cafaubon con- 
je£tures, of Ariftopbanes, in a play of his, 

intitled, Uoiyo-tg. The reafon of this dif- 

ference now appears. 

TloiYi[Jux yjoc\ol marì. nys tst^ov ci hvyoi 
c T7rò iuùv Sscitùqv eia- tv eyvùogurjjLevoi, . 

A« tw tsoiv$p* Ofòimfj yoc^ av ye (paJ, . 
Tei V «AA# TsróvT urourv. 'O Txrccjr^ Awo$ 
MviT^p Hqkccw, Svy&j'tpesy wo$.e& Tive? 
Ti zreioreQ' 2to$", ti 73*7rQiriKSv • • • • 
'Hjjuv <$$ towt' £k tqtv % d?Ovx, ZFayja &* 
Evp«tt w>\ux\ot, nociva, t« ^co^/xaw 
IljoÓT5foy, tu iivv TS-oc^cvju^ rr t y Tuxjo&gitópìfcy 
TypfltrlooT^. àv & rt rirocv ^<x^hjmr^ 
X^fJt^g Tt$ 9 n <&a$oov Tig ixxrvgfflsTcu, 
TbjÌjH $è TOWT* s%sgi %oà Tsuxfw zstcihv* 

One fees, then, the reafon why Tragedy 
prefers real fubjeSs^ and *ven old oncs; 

and, 
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and, on che contrary, why comedy delights 
in feigned fubje&s, and new. 

The fame genius in the two dramas is 
obfervable, in their draught of cbaraSers. 
Comedy makes ali its Charadiers general ; 
Tragedy, Iparticular. The Jvare of Molière 
is not fo propcrly the pifture of a ccvetous 
matty as of covetoufnefs itfelf. Racine's 
Nero, on the other band, is not a pitture of 
cruelty, but of a cruel man. 

Yet here it will be proper to guard 
againft two miftakes, which the principlcs 
now delivered may be thought to coun- 
tenance. 

Thtfirft is with regard to tragic cha- 
raóters, which I fay are particular. My 
meaning is, they are more particular than 
thofe of comedy. That is, the end of 
tragedy does not require or permit the poet 
to draw together fo many of thofe cha- 
raéteriftic circumftances which fhew the 
manners, as Comedy. For, in the former 
of thefe dramas, no more of charader is 
lhewn, than what the courfe of the aétioti 
neceflarily càlfe foittù Whereas, ali or 
inoli of che featurès, by which ic is ufually 
N 4 diftin- 
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diftinguiflaed, are fought out ^nd induftri- 
oufly difplayed in the lattar* 

The cafe is. much the fame as in por» 
trait painting * where, if a great mailer be 
required to draw a partiadar facf, he gives 
the very lineaments he finds in it ; yet fo 
far refembling tQ what he obferves of the 
fame turn ii| other faees, as noe to affeft 
any minute circumftance of peculiarity. 
But if the fame artift were to defign a hea4 
in general, he would aflemble together 
ali the cuftomary traits and feaiyres, any 
where obfervable through the fpecies, 
which Ihould beft e^prefs the . idea, what- 
ever it was, he h^d, conceived in his own 
mind, and wanfied,fi? e^hibit in the pinture, 

There is ijiu<;h the fame difference be- 
tween the two fqrts of dramaiic portraits, 
Whence it appe^rs : that in calling the *$& 
gic xhara£t er tfazticqlar* J fuppofe it only 
Mi fffóejefctafiyei o£ <be kind than th? 
pomici* pot;tha^ j&eidcaught. of fo mudi 
gba^a&er as jt \s VjCQiiqeriied t.o reprefent 
fhould not, be jgenpmh . the coritrary of 
which l have aff^rte^^d explalned at large 
É ljgj?e§ fip [Notes m ibe À.P. 31 7.] 

' r ' ' ' NexL 
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.Nextyl bave faid r the chara&ers ofjuft 
comedy are general* And this I exploit* 
by the inftance of the Avare of Molière, 
which conforms more to the idea of ava- 
nce, than to that of the real avaricious man. 
But here again, the reader will not under- 
(land me, as faying this in the ftrid fenfe 
of the words. I even think Molière faulty 
in the inftance given ; though, wich fome 
neceffary explanation, it may well enough 
ferve to exprefs my meaning. 

The view of the comic feene being to 
delineate chara&crs, this end, I fuppofe, 
will be attained moft perfeótly, by making 
thofe chara&ers as umverfal as poffible. 
For thus the perfoo (hewn in the drama, 
being the reprefentative of ali chara&ers 
of the fame kind, furnUhes in the higheft 
degree the entertainment of bw*ur. But 
ttien this univerfality muft be fuch as 
agrees not to oqr idea of the p<$ble effe£U 
of the charafter as conceived in the ab- 
ftraéfc, but to the aQual exertion of iti 
powers ; which experience juftifies,and com? 
mon life allows. Molière» and before hicn 
flautus, had ofFended in this j that for a . 
4 pi&un? 
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piclure of the avaritious man, they pre- 
fented us wìch a fan caffi e unpleafing 
draughc of the pafficn of avari ce. I cali 
tbis zfantaftic draught, becaufe it hath no 
ardietype in nature. ' And it is, farther, an 
unpkafing one -, for, being the delineation 
of a fimple pafjion unmixed, it wanted alt 
thofe 

— Lights and fhades, whofe well-accorded ftrife 
Xìives ali the ftrength and colour of oor life. 

Thefe lights anàjhaies (as the poct fine* 
ly calls the intermixture of many paffions, 
which, with the leading or principal one, 
forni the human charaéter) muft be hlended 
together in every pi&ure of dramatic man- 
tiers -, becaufe the avówed bufinefs of the 
dram* is to imagé rea! iife. Yet the 
draught of the kading paffion muft be as 
general as this ftrife in nature permits, jn 
order to exprefs .the intended chara£ter 
ftiord perfe&ly. ' ■ . - : 

Afl which again is èafìly iiluftrated in the 
ìnftance of painting. In portraits òf eba- 
ra£ter 9 as we may cali thofe that give : a 
pifturc of the manners^ the artift, if he be 
qt real dbility, will not go to work on thp 

poffibility 
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poffibility of an abftratì idea. Ali he in- 
tenete is, to (hew that fame one quality pre~ 
dominates: and this he images ftròngly, 
and by fuch fignatures as are moft con- 
fpicuous in the operatlon of the leading 
paffìen. And when he hath done this,- wc 
may, in common fpeech or in compKment, 
if we pleafe, to his art, fay of fuch a por- 
trait that it images to us not the man, but 
thtf affieni juft as the antients obferved of 
the famous ftatue of Apollodorus by Sila- 
non, 'that it exprefled not the angry Apol- 
kdorouSy but his paffìon of finger [•/]. But 
by this muft be underftood only that he 
ha$ well expreffed the leading parcs of the 
dèifigned ciharader, For the reft, he treats 
hi$ fubjtS as he would any other $ that is, 
he' reprefents the concomitant affeBions, or 
confiders merely that general fymmetry 
and proportion which are expefted in a 
human figure. And this is to copy nature, 
which affords no fpecimen of a man turhed 
ali into a fingle paffìon. No metamor- 
ohofis could be more ftrange or incredible. 

[/] Non hominem te are fecit 9 fed iracundiam* 
Plin. sacri Y. 8. 

3 Yet 
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Ycc pdrtrAits of this vicìous tafte aìre ther 
adta>ira*ttta of common ftaners, wbo, if they , 
fipd a pitìttre of a mifer .f or inftance (ay 
tbere » no commoner fubjeéfc òf moral 
portraits) ifr a colle&ion, whete evfery mu£». 
de is ftrained, and feature hardenecj into 
the cjtprcffion of this idea, never fail to. 
profeti xheix wonder and approbation of 
it. — Olì ^his idea of QxceUence, Le BruftY 
bpok of cht; Fassions rauft be faid to con- 
tata a fet of the jufteft maral portraits; 
And the Characters of Theophraftus 
might be recommended, in a dramatk view, 
as preferable to thofe of Terence* 

The viftuofl in the fine arts would cer» 
fttinly Iaygh at the former of thefe judg- 
ment*. Bar the latter, I fufpe#, will not 
be thought. fo extraordinaiy : at lea& if 
one may guefs from tfre praétice of fome 
of our beft coglie wrìtefs, and the fuccefs 
which fuch plays ha ve trommonly met with.; 
It were eafy to inftance in almoft ali plays 
of chara&er. But if the reader would fife 
the extravagance of building dramatic rnaft- 
ners on abftraft ideas, in its full light, He 
jieeds only turri to B; Jonfon*s Eòery man 

cut 
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qttcfbfs fapourì whicfr, wjfkfr tlft mm 
of a pfaj $f cto48w> Vk i* ftft /*!>. WG*- 
turtf, ^4, a? *fce painte» Oli) iv few/ 
deltpeatiftn of /a group of /«p^ «*$$«£ 
paffions $ whotly cbimerical* ?jid «nUk* to 
any thing mtc obferve in tbs commerce of 
*cal Jife. Yet (bis comedy hzs atoays 
had its adroÌFers. And Randolpb> io partt- 
cular* w^5 fo takpn with the de%n, (ha* fee 
feems to have forarci b& mì$!f loohing- 
glqfs ip ejpfefc imitation of ijt. . 

Shakefpearp» wc m*y obferve, js in thi«» 
2k% in ali the other more efleptial Jxaqti** 
of the drama, a perfe£trnodel If the dìt 
cernipg reader perufe attentively bis copie- 
dff^Wtfh tbift vifty^,. he w}U fipd Jù* &>• 
.^r^wt $lvir*#er$ difeo^sfiag, . thjrqqgh * 
grcat dcal^f their pprts, juft like any qthei^ 
andj Qnly e*pre(fiBg ^ir fffeflttaUfltf Jk»& 
ipg q^V*»; 09»fi9Palt)V .S9d »: cir^n^ 
gfujc&oofcur te give in : eajy, expofij^pn tp 
them, fàifc f}f>gu}ar ?Xf<?llq9<s, of htba 
jpoep^dy^-w^s th^^eft^f hi^x^pyingfaich^ 
fuUyafc^nnatijre, and of tfje force a^d vi- 
vacity of iys ynijttB, whfch 'qwfe Jjim^r«9r 
tive to what the progrefs of the feene fuo 

ceffively 
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'ceffively prefented to hkn: whilft imita- 
tion znAinfericr talents occafion little wrfc- 
tcrs to wind themfelves up into the habk 
of attending perpctually to their main view; 
and a folkitude to keep their fa vourite 
charaders in conftant play and agitacion. 
Though, in this illiberal éxercife of their 
wit, they may be faid to ufe the perfons cf 
their drama as a certain facerious fort do 
their acquattane*, whom they urge and 
teize with their civilities, not to give them 
a reafonahle Ihare in the converfation, but 
to force them to play tricks for the divef- 
lion of the company. 

I have been thè longer on this argument, 
to prevent the reader's carrying what I fay 
of the fupcriority of plays of cbaraSer to 
plays of intrigue into an extreme; a naif» 
talee, into which fome good wricers have 
been unfufpc&ingly betrayed by the ac- 
knowkdged truth of the general principle. 
It is fo naturai for men, on ali occafions, to 
fly out into extremes, that too tnuch care 
cannot be had to retata them in a due me* 
dium. But to return from this dtgreffion to 

the 
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the confideration of the diffcrence pf the 
two drarnas, 

3. A famenefs of ebar after is mt ufiurify 
objtSeàto in tragedy: in comedy ', itwmidntt 
h endured* . The paflìp» of avaria, to ic- 
fume .the inftanc^ , given above* being the 
main objed:, we find nothiog but a dilgult- 
fui repe^ition in a fecond atterapt to de- 
lineate that char after* A particular ermi 
man only eugroffing our regard in Ntro* 
when the. train of ; events evidencing fuch 
cruelty is changed, we have ali the novelty 
we look for* and can contemplate with 
pleafure the very fame charafter, fct fottìi 
by a different courie of aótion* or difplaycd 
in fome ot her perfen. 

4* Comedy fucceeds beft when the fecce 
is laid at home, tragedy for the moli pait 
when abroad. " This appears àt firft 
" fight whimfical and capricioos, but has 
" us foundation in nature. What we chief- 
«' ly. feek in comedy is a true itgage of life 
Jfc and manners \ but we are* not cafily 
€ J brought to think we have it given us, 
? when dreffed in foreign modes and fafl*» 
«* ions> And yet a good writer muft fai* 

« low 
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44 Jow his fcene, and obferve decorimi. Oh 
44 the contrary, it rs the aftion in tragedy 
" which moft engages our attcntion. But 
u to fit a domeftic occurrence for the fhge, 
44 we muft take greater liberties with the 
44 aftion than a weH-known ftory wiH a!- ' 
44 k>w." [Pope' s Works, voi. iv. p. 185.] 
Other cbaraSers of the two dramas, 'as 
vreW peeuhar, as common, which might be 
accounted for from the juft notioo of thetà, 
delivered above, I leave to the obferotion 
of the reader. For my intention is not to 
write a complete treatife on the drama,' bùt 
briefly to lay down fuch principles, from 
whence its laws may be derived. 

C H A P. IL 

Of the genius of comedy. 

BUT it may not be amifs to exprefs 

' myfelf a little more fully as to the genius of 

: comedy ; which, for want of paflìng through 

the hands of fuch a critic, as Ariftotle haa 

been lefs perfe&ly underftood. 

Its end is the produótion of humour : or, 
which comes to t;he fame thing, " of that 

? pktfure* 
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*' pkufitre, which the trutb o( rep*efcnta+ 
" tion affords, in the exbibition of the pri- 
" vate cbara&ers of life, : more parcicularly 
" their fp*à£c àifi&nnm" I add this fattcr 
claufe, becaufe the prinoipal pleafure we 
take in contemplating chara&ers confifts in 
noting thofe ditfcrmes* The general at- 
tributes of humanity* if reprefemed ever 
fo truly» give u$ but a fender entertain- 
ment. They, of coorfe, malte a pare of 
the drama* but we chiefly delight in # 
pi&ure of thofe peculiar traits, which di£- 
ringuifh the fpecies. Now thefe diferimi» 
nating marks in the chara&ers of men are 
not nec$ffmly the caufes of ridicufo or 
pleafantry of any kind* but accidentali?, 
and according to the nature or quality of 
theai. The vanity, and impertinent boaft- 
ing of Tbrafo is the naturai objeót of tm* 
tempi, and, when truly and forcibly ex- 
preflbd in bis own charaéter, provpkes ridi* 
cule. The eafy humanity of Mitio % which 
is the leading part of his chara<fter, is the 
objeót of apfrobaùoH \ and, when Ihewn in 
his own conduét, excites a pkafure, in com- 
mon with-aii juft etyrefliQ* of tht manmrs, 
Xoy IL O but 
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but of a ferioàs nature, as being jomcd 

with thè fcmtiment of efteem. 

But now as moft men find a greater 
pleafure in gratifying the paffion of con- 
tempi <> than the cairn inftinft of approdatimi 
and fince perhaps the conftitution of hu- 
man life is fuch, as affords more exercife 
for the one than the other, hence it hath 
come to pals, that the comic poct, who 
paints for the generality, and follows na- 
ture, chufes more commonly to fele& and 
deferibe thofe peculiaritks in the human 
t:haraéter, which, by their nature, excite 
pleafantry^ than fuch as create a ferkras 
regard and efteem. Hence fome perfora 
have appropriated the name of comedi** to 
thofe dramas, which chiefly aim at pro- 
ducing humour y in the more proper fcnfe of 
the word; under which vicw it means 
" fuch an expreffion or pidlure of what w 
" odd, or inordinate in each charaétér, as 
" gives us the fulleft and ftrorigeft image 
" of the* originai, and by the truth fcf the 
".-«' reprefentation expofes the riàieufc of : k.° 
•And it is certain, that comedy receiv*s 
great - àdvantagc froni * t epreferttatìons ' of 
:• • - - this 
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Ah kind. Nay, it cannot wcll fubfift with- 
òùt tbem, Yet it dodi not éxclude the 
other and more ferious entertainment» 
which, as it ftands on the fame foundation 
of trutb of reprefentatiorr> I venture to in- 
clude under the common term. 

Ftirther, 1 there are two ways of evidenc- 
mg the charafteriftic and predominant 
qualities óf men, or, of producing humour; 
which require to be obferved. The one is, 
wheft ' they are fhewn in the perpetuai 
courfe and tenor of the reprefcntatbn s 
chat is, when the humour refults from the 
general conduft of the perfon in the drama* 
and die difeourfe, which he holdà in it. 
Thcotber is, when, by an happy and.lively 
ftroke, the charaóteriftic quality is laid open 
and «cpofed at once. 

The firji fort of humour is that which we . 
find in the aftjtients, and efpecially Terence. 
The- latt& is» almoft peculiar to the xno- 
. derns ; who, in uniting thefe two fpecies 
of humour, have brought a vaft improve- 
ment to the comic feene. The reafon of 
«bis differenee may perbaps havevbeen tho 
fingularficnplieky of the età writers, j^ho 
-: . O 2 were 
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werc contented io take up with fucfa Ibati* 
menta or circumftances, as moft nattiralìy 
and readily occurred in the còtirfe of tho 
drama: whcrcas the moderns have been 
ambìtious to (hew a more CKquiflte arai 
ftudied inveftigation into the workings of 
human nature, and have fought out for 
thofe pecuHarly ftriking HneameUts, in 
which the effence of charafter confida 
*On the fame account, I fuppofe, k vas that 
the antients had fewer charaftcrs in thcir 
plays, than the moderns, and thofe more 
geneval\ that is, thcir 'dramatic writers 
vere well fatisfied with piéturing the moft 
ufual peifonages, and m their moft o&vhm 
Hghts. They did not, as the moderns (who, 
if they would afpire to the praife afnaveitj^ 
were obliged to this route), caft abcut for 
ìckfamiliar chara&ers* and the niper and 
lefs obferutd peculiaritìes which diftinguifh 
cacb. Be it as it will, the obferrtttion h 
certain, Later dramatifts have apparenti^ 
fhewn a more accurate knowledgc ©f hu- 
man Itfe : and, by opening thefe new; and 
Untrycd veim dEbumui\ ha* e. exBéeéingfy 
Irnrxhed the comedy of our tfenes. 

But r 
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But, though we are not to look for tbo 
tfltw fpecies of humour > before-memipned, in 
the fame perfe&ion on the fimpler ftages 
of Gréece ami Rome, as in our improved 
Theatres, yet the firft of them was clearly 
feen and fuccefsfuliy pra&ifed by the an- 
dane comic raafters* and there are not 
wanting in them fonie few <examples even 
of the laft. " The old man in the Motbtr- 
u in-Law fays to his Son, 
Tutti tu igitur nihil aitulìjìi bue plus una fententià. 
" This, as an excéllent perfon obferved to 
* 4 in$, is true humour. For his ehara&er, 
? which was that of a lover of money» 
€i drew the obfervatkm naturally «and forci- 
" bly from him. His difappointment of a 
" ricji f^Qceffion made him fpeak contempti- 
* € bly of a moral leflòn, which rich and 
u coveoous n^en, in their beft hgmours, have 
** no high reverence for. And this too 
" wijhout ètfign ; which is importante and 
M ffeews the diftin&km of whàt, in the more 
" ttfcauieg fenfe of the word» we cali bu- 
" mour, from other- mqdes of fkafantry, 
44 For had ^ young friend of the fon, an un- 
44 concerned fpe&ator of the (cene, made 
V O 3 ' "the 
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c * the obfervation, it had then, in another's 
fi mouth, bcen w//, or a dcfigncd banter oti 
• c the fathcr's difappointrnent. As, on the 
** othcr band, whcn fuch charaéteriftic qua- 
** lities are exaggcrated, and the exprcffion 
♦♦ of them ftretched beyond tnttb, thèy bé- 
u come buffoonry, evert in the peMon's own" 
1 This is an inftance of the fecondfpecies of 
humour, under its idea of exciting riàicuk: 
But it may, alfo, be employed with the ut- 
moft ferioufnefs \ as beingonly a method of 
expreffing the trutb of chara&er in the m$ 
Jirikihg manner. This fame old man in thè 
Hecyra will furnilh an example. Though 
a lover tìf money, he appears, in the main, 
<>f an honeft and worthy nature, and to 
ha ve born the trueft aflfeftion to ih amia- 
fole and favourite fon. In the perplexity 
of the feene, which had arifen from the ftip- 
pofed mifunderftanding between his JhrCs 
urife and his swn, he propofes, as an expe- 
dient to end ali diflferences, to «tire wkh 
his wife into the country. And to enforce 
this propofal to the young man, who had 
bis reafons for being againft it, he adds, 
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. èdìefa batc eji aitai adtUfcfntulii : . 
Emeiiq aequum exudere e/i : pojìnmo nosjamfebuìa 
SumuSy PamphiUyfenex atque anyu * . . -, 

There is nothing, I fuppofe, in thefe words, 
whicb prouokes fi (male. Yet the humour 
is ftrong, as before,. I.a~his folicitude to 
promote his fon's fatisfaótiqp, he lets fall a. 
fentiment truly charaóteriftic, and wbich old 
meo ufually cake great pains to conceal ; I 
mean, his acknovriedgment of tbat fufpici- 
ousfear of contempi, whicb is naturai to old 
age. So true a pi&ure of ìife, in the re- 
prefentation of rhis weaknefs, might, in 
other circumftances, have ereated Tome 
pleafantry \ but the occafion, whioh forced it 
from bim, difeaùering, at the fame tiene, 
the amiable difpqfitfan of the fpeaker, co- 
vers the ridicule of it, or more propcrl^ 
cooverts \t into.an Qfcgeft <?f pur ejbem. 

We have here, then, a kind of inferme* 
diatt fpecies of humour betwjxt th£ xi&x 
tuloui and the grave \ and n>ay perceiyt 
how infenfibly the oqe fcx?comes tbe otber : % 
by the accidental mix ture of a virtuou* 
quafity 9 .attra&ing ejiefim, Which ro*y 
sfuxfi to ricoprile the reader to the ^PpUf 
O 4 cation 
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cation of tbis term even to focfa expreffion 
of the manners, as is perfeótly ferious% 
that is, where the fMiÀVy reprefented is 
etìtireiy, and wkhovit the leaft touch of at- 
tending rklkule, the objeft of m**W appro- 
bation to the mine. Às in that famous a£- 
feveration of Chremes in the Self-ìer^ 
mentori 

Homofum : bumani nthil à me attemtm puto. 

This is a ftrong expreffion of chara&er^ 
and, coraing unafFeftedly from him in an- 
fwer to the cutting reproof of his friend, 

Ghremg* tantwnne ab re tua 'Ji oti tibi 
Aliena ut cures, ; ea quae nibìl ad te adunati ? 

b*th the eflfence of trae humour, that is, is 
a Kvely pitture of tic tnamtrs without de- 

Yet in this kiftance, which hafih noi 
been obfervcd, the humour y though of a fé- 
tkms c&ft, is heightened by a mix tu re of 
Jkiire* For we are not %o talee this, as 
bath conftantly been done, for a fensiment 
ttf pure humanity and the naturai cbuHi- 
jùon of benevolence. We may obièrve in 
it a defigned (troice of iatirical refentment* 
6 The 
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The Self tormentar, as we faw, had iidiculed 
Chrcmes' cwriofiiy by a fevere reproof. 
Chremes, to be even with him, refteéti 
upon the inbumanity of his tender. " Yau,* 
feys he, " fcem fuch a foe to humanity, 
*« that you fpare it not inyourfetf\ I, od the 
' éi otber band, am affefied, when 1 fee ic 
«* fufifer in anotber." 

Whence we learn, that, though ali which 
15 requifite to con fri tu te comic humour, be a x 
juft txprcffion of chara&er witbout defign* 
yct fuch expreffion is fek more/enfi^ when 
k i$ further cnlivencd by ridicuk* or 
quickesed-by the poignancy oifatire. 

JFróàn the account of comedy, here gi- 
ven, it may appear, that the idea af thit 
dratna is much enl&rged beyond what it 
was in Ariftotk's time ; who defines it to 
be, art imitation of ligbt And trivinl aUions % 
frovoking ridiati*. His notion was takeit 
frbm the ftate and pratica of the Athè-* 
nian ftage ; that is, from the old òr mùffle 
comedy, which anfwers to tfcis defeription. 
The great revolution, which the intro- 
dudion of the new comedy raade in the dra- . 
ma, did not happen till afterwards. ThiJi 

pròpofed 
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propofed for its ebjtft, in general» the 
aSums ani ebara ffers cf ordinary Uft\ 
which are not, of neceffity, ridiculous, but, 
as appears to crery obferver, of a mixt 
Vxx^jeriouSy as well as ludicrous, and, with* 
in their proper fphere of inftuence, not un-* 
frequently, cvcn importuni. This kind of 
imi tati ori y therefore, now admits the feri$us\ 
and its fcenes, even wìchout the leaft mix- 
ture of pleìafantry, are entirely comic. 
Though the common run òf laugb§rs in oyr 
fheatre are fo little aware of the extenfion 
of this frovincty that I fliould fcarcely havc 
hazarded the obfervation, but for the au- 
thority of Terence\ who hath confeffedly 
vcry little of the pleafant in his dram*. 
Nay, one of the moft admired of his come- 
dies hath the gravity, and, in forne places, 
almoft the fclemnity of Jragedy itfelf. But 
this idea of comedy is not peculi^ to the 
more polite and liberal antients. Some of 
the beft modem comedies are fafyioned in 
agreement to it. And an inftance or two, 
which I am going to produce frqm the 
ftage of fimple nature, tnay feem to fhew 
\t the plain fuggeftion of common fenfe, 

« Tfie 
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•*■■«« The Atnautas (fays the aothor of the 
< c Royvi Commentari es of Pbru), who wcre 
** meri of the belt ingenuity amongft them, 
u invènted Comedies and Tragedies* 
" which, on their folemn feftivals, they «- 
M prefemed before the King and the Lords 
«*of his coort. The plot or argumentof 
*' their tragedies was, to reprefent tbeìr 
*' military expioits> and the triumpbs, <vi8o~ 
** riesy and heroic aSHons, of their renowned 
€ * tncn. And the fubjcéfc or defign of their 
P comedies was; to demonftrate the man- 
** ner of good bujbandry in cultivaHng ani 
u manuring their jields, and to jbew tbt 
*' management of domeftic affair s, witb other 
** familiar matters. Thefe plays, continua 
** he, were not macie up of obfcene and 
** diihoneft farces, but fuch as wcre of 
* % ferious entertainment, compofed of gravt 
'** and acute fentences, &c." 

Tvw things are obfervable in this brief 
account of the Peruvian drama. Firfi y 
that its fpecies had refpeét to the very dif- 
tferent objeffs of the bigher or lower ftations. 
por the great ,and powerful were occupied 

in 
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in ferir ; and agrieultute was th# cbief era- 
ptoymeo* of private mi 4*&mn& Ufe* 
jtad, in ibis diftin&ion, thefe /*<£** per- 
££fcty agreed with the old Roman poefs 5 

Whofc PRÀETEfcTATA and TOGATA fl*€W, 

tfcat they kad p*erifcly the iànjie, kieas of 
the-drama, Setondljy we do not karq óoly* 
wfaat difffcrenee there */** betwixt thetr 
uagedy and comedy» but we are ajfo told* 
what dtfference there was not. li was &pt* 
that one w&sferitusy and the other pkefiwU 
Far wt: find it exprtfsiy- aJferted of &/K 
that they mere *f grave and Jerious <*&n 
t&inmcnt* 

And. this laft will explawi a fenilar ob* 
fervano^ ozi the Chinefe r wiw, as P. De 
Premere acquaints us, mata w&ftin&im 
kitwxt tragedia ani cemedits. That »* 
m d^iinSien^bm whae the different f&kje3* 
of each make necefiary. They do ©oc» as 
our European dramas, differ in this, that 
tKe ùtu is intended to make us i&o^, and 
*he ocher to make us laugk* , 

Thefe are full and precife teftimottìC3. 
Fot I lay no ftrj?fs oh what th^ Hiitort*a 
et Perù tells us, that iberewert naehfcenU 

ùs 
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tits in their comedy, nor on what ati en- 
comiai of China pretendi, thai tbtre is not 
fi mach a$ an obfcene word in ali ihàr 
language (jf] : as being fenfible, that thoqgk 
iodeed thefe muft needs bc coafiderabk 
abatements to the humour of their comic 
fcenés, yct, their ingenuity might poIEbly 
find means co remedy chele defe&s by the 
iarention and dextrous application of tht 
doublé entendre, which, on our ftage, is tornii 
C0[ fupply the place of rank cbfanity^ and ? 
indeetf, to do its office of exciung laugbtar 
almoft as welL 

But, as I faid, there is ivo occafìon far 
this arguvunt. We may venture, wkhout 
the help of it, to jota thefe authorities to 
that of Tcrencej which, together, enable 
US lo conclude very full/, io oppofitian to 

\g\ P. Ai.varez Se ne do, fpeakbg of their poer 
try, fays f " Le plas grand advautage et fa pJtw 
**gnp»<Ìe utUité* qii'en ont tire fes Chinois, efi: ceoae 
V p»wte irfcxfeftic et retenue htcomparable, qui fc 
•* volt ctì leti» ecràs, naya&t p*s meme *& bar* «* 
•* /Mtf Z?*n livrea mi en, tonte* kun tcriturts % pour &r- 
•* frimr Jes ^rtits JajfMeufes de la nature" {Hi*T. 
tlhiY. b* ìa. Caità^ p. 82. à Lyon 1667. 4» J 

..si* 
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the general fentiment, that ridicuk is not 
of the ejfence of comedy [£]. 

Rut, becaufe the general pra&ice of the 
Greek and Roman tbcatres* which ftrongly 
countenance the other opinion, may ftill be 
thought to outweigh this fingle Latin poet, 
together with ali the eaftern and wefiern 
barbariansy that can be thrown into the 
balance, let me go one ftep further, and, 
by explaining the riffe and occafion of this 
praSice, demonftrate, that, in the prefent 
cafe, their authority is, in faót, of no mo- 
ment. 

The form of the Greek, from whence 
the Roman and our drama is taken, thougti 
generally improved by reflexion and julfc 
criticifm, yet, like fo many other great in- 
venttons, was, in its originai, the produSt of 
pure chance. Each of its fpecie* had 
ij>rung out of a eborus-fong, which was af- 
terwards incorporated into the legitimate 
drama, and found eflenrial to its true fortru 
But reafotty which faw tó eftablilh what wa$ 

• [b] Le ridicule est ce qu*il y a de putì 

ESSt*JTIEL"A LA CoMEÌ)IE, JP. RXPltf', "ReFLE*. 

IV* lx poet. p. 154. Paris 1684.] 

tight 
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righi in this fortuitous conformaàon of tbc 
drama, did not equally facceed in dete&ing 
and fepaming what was wrong. Fot the 
occafion of this chorus-fortg, in their rcligi- 
ous feftivities, wa$ widcly differenti che 
bufinefs, al one time y being to exprefs their ' 
gratitude, in celebrating the ptatfes of 
their gods and heroes ; at anotber> to in- 
dulge their mirth, in jefting and fporting 
among themfelves. The chara&er of 
their drama, which had its rifc from hence 
[i], conformed exaótly to the differente of 
thefc tecaftons. Tragedy, throtigh ali its 

[/] O» flit a-tfMQTtfOi rètq xaXaj IfjUfAhflo «rpafi^j -acù 

rat TU* TMSTtJ» TO^«S* ©* ^è f WTlAff«gC»,- T»$ T*>» ^tift/tafl> 

JIM2T0N YOrOYS IlOJOYNTEi:, J2X11EP KTEPQf 
YMNOYZ KAI ErKOMIA. [DEP. I1CIHT. xà".] This 
is Ariìh>tle*s account of the origin of the differenjt 
Jpecìes of pofiTRY. They were occafionéd, he fays, 

■ by the difierent and èven opposte tewpcrs .smd.djf- 
fofitioHS of meni thofe qf a loftìer Jfìrìt delighting in the 

■ aicomiqftic poetty, 'vobiìi the bnmbkr fin hetook tba%- 
filves to jatìre. But this, alfa, is the juii account of 

the rife- and charaéìcr of the different ffteits of the 
Dram A4 For they grew up, he lells U3 in tlus very 
. chapter, from the Dithyrambic, and Phai,ljc 
frugs- Au^ who were the men t who ebaumed tCeje 
but the.XEMNOTEPOI, and EYTEAESTEPOX, béfott- 
mentioned ì And how were they aupfayed in tbetp, 
- - leverai 
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foretti fucccfifre fttgcs of improvement, 
wa$ fcrious and etra feleronv And a gay 
or rather bufibon fpìrk wa* the charao 
tenftic of comedy» 

Wc fce* then, the genius of theft two 
poems was accidetitatìy fixed in agreement 
to their refpeétive originai* \ conièqucnt 
wricers contcnting themfelvts to embeiltfh 
and perfeék, not sbange, the primary forai» 
The praétìce of the antient ftage k thcn 
of no further authórity, than as it accords 
to juft criticifm. The fbknfrn caft of their 
tragedjy indeed, beaTS the teft, and is feuod 
to be fukable to its real nature* The 
fame does not appear of the burlefque forra 
of comedy \ no reafon having been giv.en» 
why *7 muft, of neceflìty, have the ridi- 
culous for its objcd. Nay the effe£b of 

but thr firmerà i* famàng the frmfì* ùf Baccbus ; the 
latrer, in deaUng aèotU obfctn$ jokè* ànd taumi»g iu~ 
w&inxs 0H eàcb otber t So that the cbaraciers of the 
ijp£$, and their fnbjeHs^ being exacìiy the fame in 
Ìfìtb % what ts faid of the <nte is equaily applicarle to 
tW<tf&r. It was proper to obfenre this j or die rea* 
de? mighty perhaps, objtéfc to the ufe made of thti 
pafiàgc, bere, as well as above, where it is brought to 
iltuftrate Àritìotle*s notion òf the /w/*w of the. tragic 
aod coffee poetry* 

improyed 
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iipproved criticifm on the later (Sreek 
comedy, give a prefumption of the diredt 
contra*y; ;For, in proportion to the gra- 
duai refineoient of ihi$ fpecies in the hands 
of its greateft mafters* the buffoon caft oi 
the comic drama was infenfibly dropr, and' 
even grevv into a feverity, which departed 
at length - very widely from the originai 
idea, The admirable fcholar of Theo- 
phrastus, who had been tutored in the 
exafl ftudy of human life, faw fo much of 
the genuine charaéler of true Comedy, that 
he eleaafed ir, at once, from the greater 
part of thofe buffoonries, which had, tilt 
his time,4efikd its nature. His great imi- 
tato^ T^epence, wenc ftill further; and, 
whether ifnpeiled by his native humour, or 
detcrmined. by- bis truer tafte, mixed fo* 
little of the ridiculous 4n his comedy, asf 
plainly fflewi, it migfft, in his opinion, fubfiftr 
entirely withoùt: it. His f raffice indeed,' ' 
and the theory, bere delivsred, nsarly jji.eec. 
And the conciò fion is, that timedy> which 
is the imageof private life/ may takeei- •■* 
rijer charà&èr of pkafant or ferious^ as it 
chances, or even unii* them into onepiiece*. , 
♦Votali. P bue 
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but chat the former is by.no meaw more 
cflcntial to its conftitution, than th^btfter* , 
1 forefee but one obje&ion, that c^n bc 
nude to this theory; wbich has, iti effeft*. 
been obviated alreacjy. u It tnay bc laid,. 
" that, if this account of row^ b^ju£t, t lt 
" woukì fbllow, that it might, wkh pc|ual 
u propriety, admit the graveft and moft 
é% affcdling events» which iqferioff Hfe^frir-. 
<• nifhes, as the lightdh Whetgas jic is 
«notorious, that diftreffes of.a dpep ajid* 
"folcmn nature, though fwthfully c^pied 
*' from th$ fortune* pf private roen,,WQujd 
" never be endwed» under the nanj^ <jf" 
u ttmfy* on the itagc* Nay* fiic^r^p^ 
" fcputìoos would rather pafs, in the pub- 
u lic judgment, for legitinaate tragedie*^ qf 
" wbich kind, we haw* i*tecd, fonie ^«^tfK, 
"pie* in our language," r ^ 

Two thiogt are xnifUkèfì injthi^ ^! 
je&ipn. Firjt* it fiippofes, that <%£.#);-'. 
t tteffea of ev ; ery kind are incon(ìft$pr ww 
comedy -, the cgotwy of whiqb Of*£^|£ 
learnt Ironv the Sw-TQR'MEMTpR^ n q?j 
Terence; Nexi, it inftmiate?, thtt.j^aepp , 

dtftreflfe$ of any kind may bc admittèct 

• _ . .. ^ 
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Irttò comedy, the deéjieft may. Whidi i* 
^quaìly efroneous* ■ For, the manners'hcìng 
tftc próper obje& òf comedy, the 4fr r C/* 
itì'uft nqt excéed a cekain degreè ' ojT jfìrw- 
rt/jj, Icft k dràw off the mina ftóiri IhenV 
and confine it to the 0/9V00 ohly : as Wóùlci 
be thè cafe of murder % aduttéry % and otKer 
atròcloàs crfmes, ìnfefting private^ as Well 
a*ptièiìc 9 Kfe, were thèy to be rcpfcfented* 
ih iiì ? thtir horrors, on the ftàge. M AricT 
thòugl^'fònje of thefè, as àdultery,' have 
bé&i BfoUgftt, òf ìa'tèj foto the comic fcene; 
yet ; a w wàs nostri! 'it bad loft the atrocity òf 
ièP irafttìfc,' and wafr made the fubjetì of 
Olirti? 1 itrA l plearàntry Ito the fàfhionable 
wrirì3. ? ; But for this tfappy difpofitton of 
thè rihies^coimédy, àimànaged by fomé of 
oiirWitèfs; had loft Sfiatare, and become 
traric. . . And, yet,, cSffidered as tragica 
fucfi reprefen^àtiòìis òf low Kfe had been 
impèòpér/ : Sètaufe, NìvKere the intent is to 



aplwer'that cria. v T . , 

Pi Tb« 
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The folution then of the difficulty is, 
in onc word, this. Ali dijlrejfes are not 
improper in comedy ; but fuch only as at- 
tach the mind to the fable % in negleét of the 
mannerSy which are its chief objed. On 
the othèr hand, ali diftreffes are not prcper 
in tragedy ; but fuch only as are of force 
tp intereft the mind in the aftìon, prefera- 
bly to the obfervation of the manners\. 
which can only be done, or ìs donc moft. 
ejffeètually, when the dijlrefsful event, re- 
prefented, is taken from public life. So 
that the diftrefcs, fpoken óf, are equally 
unfuited tp what the naturés botb of comedy 
and /f^^iefpc&ively, demanda 

, C H A P. III. 
Of M. (>e Fontenelle's notion or comedy., 

Notwithstanding the pains I have' 
taken, jn the preceding chapters, to'efta- 
biilH my thèory of the cpmid drama, I find 
myfelf obliged to fupport it ftill further 
againft the authority of a very erhinent' 
tìodern critic. • M. de-Fontenelle hathjuft 
now publilhed two volumes òf pfctys, 
v . - among 
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among which are fomc comedics of a very 
fingular cha'rafter. They are not only in 
a high degrec pathetic ; bue the leene of 
them is laid in antiquity \ and great per- 
fonages, fachas Kings, Princejfes, &c. are 
0/ the drama. He hath befides endea- 
voured to juftify this extraorditiary fpecies 
of comedy by a very ingenious preface. It 
wilItherefore.be neceflary forme to ex- 
amine this new fyftem, and to obviate, as 
far as I can; the • prejudices which the 
name óf the author,*and the intrinfic merit 
of the plays > themlelves, will occafion in 
favour of it. 

f . His fyftem, as explained in the preface 
to thefe comedies, rs, briefly, this. 

".The fubjtEl of dramacic reprefenta- 
*'tìon,- he obferves, is fonie event or aétioii 
" of human fife, which can bie confidered 
" only in two views,. as being eicher that 
*' of public, or of private, perfons. The 
" end of fuch reprefentation, continues he, 
** is to pleafe, which ic doth, either by 
" eiigaging the ateention, or by movine 
«'•*ti* paffions. The former is done by 
*< reprefenting to us fuch events as are 
. •*' P 3 " great, 
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** gnatSnoHs, orwtexpe&td: Tktiultér by 
4 ** ftich as are dreadfuL> pitmbl$ y tender > or 
" plenfant. Of tHefe leverai fbwcj** of 
" fUaJwn % he forms.whac he calla si drmmàtic 
" fetle, the extremes o£ wbich he adinits to 
44 be akogether inconfìftenty no art bemg 
" fofficicnt to brmg togetherthegra»^ the 
" HtbUy or the temile? iato the fame pitto 
** tariti* ù&fleafaxt arrMùukus. T:hq itti- 
ta preffions of thefò objeéts, he ailows, are 
« 4 petfe&ly bppgfed to each ottìitr., So 
* " that a tragedy, which takes for itjfabjecfc 
** a *0£/t, or iefribte event, C»n by no 
44 means admic the pleafant. AntPS co- 
** medy, whiefc reprefents a fleafant aftion, 
" can never admit the terribk ormoblc. 
u But it is otherwife, he conceivés, wifch the 
" intermediate fpccies of this fcale. "The 
«ftngular, the pitiahle % the tender, w&ich 
♦ 4 fili up the interval betwixt the notte and 
44 ridiculouS) are equally confittene' with 
c< tragedy and comedy. An un coiti mon 
"'ftroke of Fortune may as well béfaìl a 
'• peafant as a princci : And two loyèrs of 
« 4 an inferior condition may have as lively 
#« a paffion for eacj* «ber, and, when fonie 

i 1 unlucky 
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u unlucky event feparates thero, may de- 
< f ferve /our pity as much, asthofe of the 
*. c higheft fortune. :Thefe fmiations /then 
*> ace equally firicedxoboth draipas. They 
4< ;»nttonJy bemodifiedìn each a little efiflfer- 

^encly. From hence he concluda tbat 
" {bere may be dramatk reprefentations* 

- ** which are neither perfe&ly tragedia nor 

*' perfe&ly comedies, bttt yet partafce of the 

*-£* natura of cach, and t&at in differeat; prò- 

*' porripns. Thepe mtght be a, ipecies of 

• " tragtd^ for inftanav which (houkj unite 

44 |he 4w/«r; witb the **#* in any degree, 

-/• or tfyen ìubfift entirely by means of the 
" 1%tdfr.\ A pd of comdjy yyhich (hould 
^aflociate the tender with the pleafant* or 
*« ?yen retain the tender throughoutto a 
*f cergun- degree to the entire exclufioa; of 
#$ie pleafant. 
; , <? As tQ his kying tbeyk** of his co- 

y 'f mejdy \n Greecej he thinks this praétìce 

... " fpflSqently juftified hy the pra&ice.of the 

É f? ; French writers, who make no fcruple to 

, *« iay their 4ceae abroad,x as in Spaiti , or 

:.-.,wì .';>•: .* . -.' * P 4- ' «Laftlyj 
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" Laftly, for what cooccrus the intro- 

" duition of great perfonagcs into the co- 

." mie drama, he obferves, that by ordinary 

." fife, which he fuppofes the proper fub- 

" jed of comedy, he underftands as .well 

<c that of Emperors and Princes, at times 

" when they are only men, as of inferior 

." perfons. And he thinks it very evident 

" that what paffes in the ordirxary lift, fo 

¥ " underftood, of the greateft mei), is truly 

41 comick [*]." 

This is a fimple expofition of M. de Fon- 
tenelle's idea of comedy, which, however, 
he hath fet off with great elegance and a 
phufibility of illuftration, fuch as writers 
of his clafs are never at a lqis to give to 
anv fubjeft they would recomme/id. 

Now though the principal aim of what/I 
ha ve to offer in confutation of this fyftem 
be to combat the ingenious writer's notion 
of comedy ; yet as the tenor of his ,p reface 
leads hin to deltver his fentimepts alfo 
of tragedy, I (hall not fcruple intermixing, 
after his example, fome reflexions on this 
iatter drama. 

[i] Progenerale, tom f vii. Par. i?J'. 

M.'dc 
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M. de Fontenelle fets out with obferving, 
that the end of dranjatic reprefentation is 
ta.pkafe. This end is very general. But 
he. explaifìs himfelf more precifely, by 
faying, " ibis pleafure is of two kinds, and 
confijìs either in attacbingtbe mind % or af- 
feSìng it" And this is not much amifs. 
. But his further explanation of thefe terms 
is fufpicious. ; " The mind, fays he, is at- 
" tached by the reprefentation of what 
" isgreat, noble, fingular y or unexpefted : It 
« is affected by what is temile, pitiable y 
u tender, or pleafant [/]." In this enume- 
ration, he forgefs the merely naturai 
draught of the manners. Yet this is furely 
one of the means by which the drama is 
enabled to attàch the fpeftator. With me, 
I confefs, this is the firft excellence of co- 
medy. Nor could he mean to include this 
fource of pleafure under hisyàrWdivifion. 
For though a lively piélure of the manners 
may in fome fórt be faid to affeft us, yet 

[/].;" On attaché par le grand, par le noble r par 
" le rare, par Pimprévù. On émeut par le terrible 
" ou affreux, par le pitoyable, par le téndre, par le 
" plaifant ou ridicute. w p. xiv. 

certainly 
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certainly not as commg under the con G- 
deration of vvhat is terr i bit, piti abk y tender , 
or ridiculouS) but fimply of what i$ naturai. 
The pi&ure is pkajant or otherwife, và^Jt 
chances ; but is always the fource of enter- 
tainment to the obferver. Whcn tbc plea- 
fantry is high, it takes indeed the paffionaof 
ridicale. In other inftances, it can fcarceiy 
be faid to movt y " emouvoir." Now this I 
take to be a very confiderable omìffion. 
For if thè obfcrvatiflQiiof charaéfcer, be: a 
f tea/urti which comedy is more partictìarly 
qualified to give, »d which is noe iaany 
degree fo compattble wkh.tragedy* dpesnot 
tbis bid fair fot being >*he proper end of 
comedy? Human lite, hefays* whiefrfodre 
fubjeft of the drama, ean only *£» rfcgàtfted 
in two views, a* cithefr that of the grètiì, and 
principali? of iings, • aftd that of ff*wtte 
meri. Now the ati*d*nfents mà^nfMms % 
he fpcaks of, are extittai -mare powerfaUy 
and to more advawtage- in^iiprefeiatàori 
of the farmer. Tharc wfckh is pecu^ahto a 
draught of ordinarylife^w ttfeteh is acesined 
nicft perfetti? by it, % ithc rfdighl^arifihg 
froro a jult exhibirio««f tl^mtinnfci^qSo, 

he 
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he wHl fay. The fkafant belpngs m 
peotriiarly to a pi&tJfè of common lifc, as 
the naturai. Surcly nof. Common Hfe 
difamted, or what we czlUfarce, gite* che 
entertainment of ridicule more perfeétty 
*han comedy. The only pleafure, which 
an éxpofition of ordinsry lift affords, dift 
tinéHfrom that we receive from a vicw ©f 
high tife on the one hand, and ordinary 
lift ditfgured on the other, is the iàtif* 
fadion of contempiatfDg the trutb of eba* 
rafia*. However then this fpecies of re* 
prefentation may be improved by incorpo* 
fattttg other kinds of excellence wkh it r ia 
tl<& tbu r of pUafìng by the trutb of cha- 
rter, to be confidered as the appropriate 
sndof comedy? 

-, I do not difpute the propriety of ferioi» 

or «en afie&ing comedies, t 1 have alrcady 

explaroed myfelf as to this pomt, and bave 

v fhewn under what rtftri&ions the wecpift$ 

: wmedy, la larmoyante comedi*, as the Fwpl* 

: calldt, may be admitted on my pian. Th$ 

tnatn queftion is, whether there be ajiy 

r fbundation in nature for two diftinft an<4 

,fepar*te fpecies $*ly of the drama; or 

. whether, 
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whether, as he pretendi, a certain fiale 9 
which conneóts by an infenfible communi- 
carìon the fevtralxnodification&of dratnatic 
rcprefentation, unites and incorporate* the 
two fpecies into one, 

It is true the laws of the dramà* as 
formed by Ariftode out. of the Greek 
poets, can of themfelves be no mie to us 
in this matter; becauie thefe poets had 
given no example of fuch intermediate 
fyecies. This, for aught appears to the 
contrary, may be an extenfion of the pro- 
vince of the drama. The queftion then 
muft be tried by the fuccefs of this new 
pra&ice, compared with the general di&ates 
X>f common fenfe. 

For I perfeótly agree with this judicious 
critic, that we have a right to inquire if, in 
what concerns the ftage, we are not fcme* 
times governed by efiablijhed cuftoms in- 
ftead of rules -, for rules they will Hot de- . 
ferve to be efteemed, till they have under- 
gone the rigid fcrutiny of reafon^wj. > 

\m\ il Que nous iòmmes eh droit. d'examiner (\ 9 
u en fait de Theatre, nous n'aurions £as quelquefois 
u de* habitucks au lieu de reglcs, car les regles ne 

In 
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In jrefpeft of the Pra&ict, then, it Bratti 
be owoed v there are many'-ftories in private 
life xapable of being^work^d, up in fuch, 
a manoer as to move the paffioos ftrongly*, 
and, on the coxitrary, maqy* fubjecte taken* 
from. the great-world capable of diverting. 
the fpe&ator by a pleafant pitture of the 
manners,, t Ànd laftly, it is alfo true, thac< 
boththefe.eiids may be affe&ed together, in • 
fóme de&ree, in either piece. But here is 
the point of enquiry. Whctber, if the end^ 
in view, be to affetti this. wil) riot.be accorri-* 
pjifhed be.tter by taking a fubjeél.frotn \ 
the public than private fortunp. of men :'* 
Ór,' if the end be to pleàfe by the truth .of' 
cbdta£ler % ' whether . we. are not likely tp 
perceive this pleafure . more f.ully when * 
tHe ftory is. or private, rather than of pub- * 
lic lif-e ? Fpv % as Àrfeotlefaìd Unely óp a , 
like occafion, we are net to look for every 
fort of pleafure from trdgedy [or comedy], but . ; 
tbat whicb is peculiarìy prope? to Jedcb [#T * 

" peuvent Tetre qu'aprè$ ayoir fubi Ics rigueurs du \. 
" tribunal de la raifon.*' p. 37. ' » * .3 ,. > 

•Ufi'*;. Uqivìt* x. f^« * 

u Human 4 
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"Human life, this writèr fayg, can be con-* 
u fidéred but as high or hw \* and u a re- - 
^.prcfentation offe cw* plcafe only as ir 5 
•< attaché^ or aftàs.*» 1 afre rten, to Which • 
fon of life (hall the dramatre poct confitte' 4 
hìmfelf, when he would endeavour tó raSfe 
thefe affeZfions or thefe attachmtnts to the 
hìgheft pitchu The anfwer is plaifi. : Fór * 
if the poet would excite the tender paffiorfs; ! 
tfiey will rlfe higher of neceflSty, whéh 
aWakened by nobte fubje&s, than if callèd' 
fòrth by fuch as are of ordinary and fami- 
liàr nòtice. This is occafioned by what one 
rtay cali a tRansitiok òf the Pàssiòks : ; 
that affe&ion of the mmd which is ptóduatà * 
by the impreflion 'of great objeéts, befh^ 
ntore' eafily convertible into the (franger* 
degras of pity and commiferation, thtln * 
fòch as arifès from a view of the concerni : ì 
of common life. The mòre import ani the ' 
interdi, the gitater part our miiids' ttkV) 
itìMt, tód thè more' fafccptiblè are We \t l 



On the other band, when, the ìntendtd ' 
pltatói* isto refult from ftrong pifture* 6f l 
human nature, this wilt be felt more <sfn- :v 

tircly, 
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tìut^ty r and with mo«. finccritjr* whcn we 
are; ax leifure to ateeod ito them in the re- 
pntfcotttion of wferipr pafans r than whea 
t^er*pk of the Speaker,, or dignity of tte 
fu^d r is cooftantly drawiag.fome pare of 
our .. pbfervation, to itfelf. la a word, 
tfaqugb rnixtà dramas may givc us pk^fare, 
Jrcc the pleafure, in either kiad, wiil be 
le$s in proportion to the misture. ^ An<i 
the *Wof cadi will be thè™ artained most . 
FjPRrECTJuv whea.icsGhara&pv according 
to the, antient pra&icc* is obfervedj 
^JTa.confider the** the writor's favpurite 
pofition, that // pitayaèk and & ttat/r* are 
"ftoqiiqaa bottata tragedy. and comedy/* 
T^he pofitiop, fa genqraJ,. i* trae, Th<? 
difiiculcy is in fixing the.degrcc,. wkhwhicb 
it paghe to prevaìl iti each. if pafiM 
predominate* rn.apidureof. private iife, I 
caJUt ztragedy of private ftory, becaufe ig 
prpducei the *ai «tfiich trag^ety iitligns^ 
li humour predatpinatea ia a dr*ughe oé 
public life, 1 calile a coma) of public ftory r 
b*Cftufe- it gives the fUaJure of pure co- 
medy. L?t chefe: thea be< turo nevr fpecies 
of $he drama> . if you jpteafe, aad, ler newr 

aawe« 

tv-- • r 
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namcs bc invented for them. Yet, were t 
a poct, I (hoùld certainly adhere to thè old 
praftice. That is, if I wanted to produce; 
pafton y I fhòuld think myfelf ,able to raife 
it higheft on a great fubjeft. And if L 
aimed to attach Jby humour, I (hould depend 
pn catching the wholc attention of che 
fpeótator more fuccefsfully on a familiar 
fubjeft.. 

But by a familiar fubjefit, this critic wilk 
fcy, he means, as I do, a fubjeót taken from 
crdinary life ; and that the affaire of kings 
and princes may very properly come into 
qomedy under this view. Befides the reafon 
already produced againft this innovation, I 
bave this further exception to it. The 
bufinefs of qomedy, he will allow, is in part 
at leaft tb exhibit the manners. Now the 
princely or heroic comedy, is fingularly 
improper for ihis end. If perfons of fo 
diftinguilhed a rank be the adtors in comedy, 
propriety demands that they be (hewn in 
conformity to their charaéters in real life. 
But now that very politenefs, which reigns 
in the courts of princes and the houfes of 
the great, prevems the. mamers from fhew* 
... ing 
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ìrig* themfelves, at leaft with that diftihft- 
nefs and rélief which we look for in drà- 
màtic chara&ers. Inferior perfonages, aót- 
ing with lefs referve and camion, affòrd the 
fitteli occafion to the poet òf expreffing 
their* genuine tempere and difpofitions. 
Ór; if a piéturfc of the mannérs be exjpe&ed 
from the introduftion of great perforis, ic 
can be only in tragedy, whefe the import- 
ance of the interefts, and the ftrong play 
òf the paffions, ftrip them of their borrowed 
difguifes, arid lay open their true charaéters. 
So that the princely, or beroic 9 comedy* is 
the leaft fitted, of any kind of drarna, to 
furnifh this pleafure. 

The antients appear to have had no 
doubt at ali on the matter. The tragedy 
on low life, and comedy on high life, wera 
refioements altogether unknown to them. 
What then hath occafioned this revolution 
of tafte amongft us ? Principally, I conceive, 
thefe three things. 

1. The comedy on high life hath arifen 
from a dijferent jìate of government. In the 
free towns of Greece there was no room 
for thac diftindion of high and low comedy, 

Vql. II. Q^ which 
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which the moderns ha ve introduced. AikI 
the reafon was, the members of thofe cotn- 
municies were fo nearly on a level, that any 
one was a reprefentative of the reft. Therc 
was no ftanding fubordination of royalty, 
nobility, and commonalty, as with us. 
Their way of ennobling their charaólers 
was by making them Generals, Ambaffa- 
dqrs,.Magiftrates ? &c. and then, in that pub- 
lic view, they were fit perfonages for tra- 
gedy. When ftripped of thefe enfigns of 
authority, they became firaple citizens. . 

Amongft us, perfons of elevated rank 
make a feparate order in the community, 
'whofe private lives however might, no 
.doubt, be the fubjeft of comic reprefenta- 
tion. Why then are not thefe; fit perfon- 
ages for comedy? The reafon has been 
given. They want dr amati e manners. Or 
if they did not, their elevated and feparate 
eftate makes the generality conceive with 
fuch reverence of them, that it would 
fhock their notions of high life to fee them 
employed in a courfe of comic adventures. 
And of this M. de Fontenelle himfelf was 
fufiìciently fenfible. For fpeaking in an- 

other 
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ttther place of the importance which the 
tragic aótion receives from the dignity of 
ics perfons, he fays, " When the aftions are / 
€f of fuch a kind as that, without lófirig an/ 
*' thing of their beauty, they might pafs be-* 
<c tween inferior perfons, the names of kinga 
u and pririces are nothing but a foreign 
€< ornament which the poet gives to his 
c< fubjeft. ^et this ornament y foreign as it 
" mày be 9 is necejfary : fo fated are we to bé 
u always dazzled by titks [<?]." Should he 
not have feen then, that this pageantry of 
titles, which is fo requifite to raife the dig- 
nity of the tragic drama, muft for the fame 
reafon prevent the familiarity of the comic ? 
The great themfelves are, no doitbt, in this, 
às other inftances, above vulgat preju- 
diecs. But the dramatic poet writes for the 
people. 

2. The tragedy on low life, I fufpeft, has- 
been chiefly owing to our modem romance* : 
which have brought the tender paffion 
into great repute. It is the conftaiit and 
almoft fole objeft of le fitùyable and li 
ttndre in our drama. Now the prevalency 

[o] RtfUx. fUr la foefi p. 132* 
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of this pafiìon, in ali degrees, hath made it 
.thought an indifFerent matter, whether the 
ftory, that exemplifies it, be taken from 
low or high life. As it ragcs cqually in 
both, the pathos, it was believed, would be 
juft the fame. And it is true, if tragedy 
confine itfelf to the difplay of this pàffiòn, 
the difference will be lefs fenfible than in 
other inftances. Becaufe the concern ter- 
minates more direótly in the tender pair 
themfelves, and does not fo neceffarily ex- 
tend itfelf to others. Yet to heighten this 
fame pathos by the grand and importante 
would methinks be the means of affording 
a itili higher pleafure. 

3. After, ali, that effufion of foftnefs 
which preVails to fuch a degree in ali our 
dramas, comic as well as tragic, to the ex- 
clufion of every other intereft, is, perhaps, 
beft àccounted for by this writer. As the 
matter is delicate, I chufe to give it in his 
own words : " On s'imagine naturellement r 
" que les piéces Grecques & les nótres ont 
a été jugées au méme tribunal, à celui d*un 
" public affés egal dans les deux nationsj 
" mais cela n'eft pas tout-a-fait vrai. Dans 

" le 
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*.* le tribunal d'Athenes, les femmes n'avoient 
c * pas de voix, ou n'en avoient que trés, 
V peu, Dans le tribunal de Paris, c'efl; 
u précifément le contraire ;. ici U eft donc 
<c queftion de plaire aiu femmes, qui affuré- 
u ment aimeront mieux le pitoyable &~lq 
iC tendre, que terrible et méme le grand." 
He adds, " Et je ne crois pas aufond qiCelks 
" ayent grand tori" And what gallant 
man but would fubfcribe to this opinion ? . 
On the whole, this attempt of M* de 
Fontenelle, to innovate in the province of 
comedy, puts one in mind of that he made, 
many years ago, in pàftoral poetry. It is 
e$a<5Uy the fame fpirit which has governed 
this polite writer in both adventures. He 
was once for bringing courtiers in maf- 
querade into Arcadia. And now he would 
fet them unmaflked on the comic ftage. 
Here, at leatt, he thought they would be in 
place, But the fimplicity of pàftoral dia- 
logue would not fuffer the one ; and the 
familiarity of comic aétion forbids the other. 
It muft be confefifed, however, he hath fuc- 
ceeded better in the example of his co- 
medies, than his paftorals. And no wonder. 
0,3 For 
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For what wc cali the fajhions and manners 
are confincd to certain conditions of life, fo 
that pajioral courtiers are an evident eon-> 
tradiftion and abfurdity. But the appetites 
and pajfions extending through ali ranks, 
hcnce low tricks and low amoufó are 
thought to fuit the minifter and (harper 
$like. However it be, the fa£t is, that M. 
de Fontanelle hath fucceeded beft in his 
fomtdief. And as his theory is likely. to 
gain more credit' from the fuccefs of his 
prattice than the force of his reafoning, I 
jhink it proper to clofe thefe remarks with 
an obfervation or two upon it. 

There are, I obferved, three things to be 
confidered in his comedies, bis introduttion 
of great perfonages, bis praBice of laying 
the fune in antiqui ty, and bis pathos. 

Now to fee the impropriety of the firfi 
of thefe innovations, we need only obferve 
with what art he pndeavours to conceal it f 
His very dcxterity in managing his comic 
heroes clearly fhews the naturai repugnance 
he felt in hisown mind betwixt the repre- 
fcntation of fuch charaóters, and even his 
pvvn idea of the comic drama, 
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The Tyrant is a ftrange . title of a 
comedy. It required fingular addrefs to 
familiarize this frightful perfonage to our 
conceptions. Which yec he hath tolerably 
well done, but by fuch expedients as con- 
fitte his general theory. For to bring him 
down to the level of a comic ch^rafttr, he 
, gives us to underftand, that the tyrant was. 
an ufurper, who from a very mean birth; 
had forced his way into the tyranny. And 
to lower him Hill more, we fìnd him repre- 
fented, not only as odious to his people, but 
of a very contemptible charaéter.- . He fur- 
ther makes him the tyrant only qTa fmall 
Greek town -, fo that he paffes, wi|:h the 
modem reader, for little more tban the 
Mayor of a corporation. There i$ alfo 4 
plain illufìon in making a Jìmple citizen 
demand his daughter in marriage. For 
under the cover of this word, which conveys 
the idea of a perfon in lower life, we think 
very little of the dignity of a free citizen 
of Corinth. Whence it appears that the 
poet felt the neceffity of unkinging this 
tyrant as far as poflìble, before he could 
make a comic charafter of him. 

Q 4 The 
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follow hira in this new province of heroic 
comedy. For amongft other advantages, 
it gives the writer an occafion to fili the 
courts of his princes with fmple citizen** 
which, as was obferved, by no means an- 
fwer to our ideas of nobility. But in any 
other view Icannotjay mudi .for the 
praftice. It is for obvious reafons highly 
inconvenient. Even this writer found it fo 
when in óne pf his plays, the Magate, he 
was obliged to break through the pro- 
priety of antient manners in order to adapt 
himfelf to the modem tafte. His duel, as 
he himfelf fays, «a l'air bien Francis et 
" bienpeu Grec." The reader, if hepleafes, 
may fee his apology for this tranfgreffion 
of decorum. Or, if there were no incon- 
venience of this fort, the reprefentation* of 
qhara&ers after the antique muft, on many 
occafións, be cold and difgufting. At leaft 
none but profeflèd fcholars can be takea 
with it. 

Nor is the ufage of the JLatin writers 
any precedent. For, befides that Horace, 
we know, condemned it as fuitable only to 
the infancy of their comic poetry, the man-. 

ners, 
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ners, laws, reilgion of the Greeks were in 
the main fo limitar to their own, that the 
difFerence was hardly dilcernible. Or if it 
were otherwife in fome points, the neigh- 
• bourhood of this famous people and the 
intercourfe the Romans had with thetn, 
would bring them perfe&ly acquainted 
with fuch difFerence. And this laft re- 
flexion (hews how infufficient it was for the 
author to cxcufe his own praótice from 
the authority of his countrymen ; who, fays 
he, <c never fcruple laying their fcene in 
44 Spain or England." Are the manners of 
antient Greecc as familiar to a French 
pit, as thofe of thefe two countries ? 

Laftly, I have very little to objeót to 
the pathos of his comedy. When it is fub- 
fervient to the manners, as in the Testa- 
ment and Abdolonime, I think it ad- 
xnirable. When it exceeds this cfegree, 
and takes the attention, intirely, as in the 
Lysianasse, it gives a pleafure indeed, 
but not the pleafure appropriate to co- 
medy. I regard it as a faint imperfeft 
fpecies of tragedy. After ali, I fear, the 
tènder and pitiabie in comedy, though it 

muft 
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muft afford the highcft plcafure to fenfible 
and elégant minds, is not perfe&ly fuited 
to . the apprehenfions . of the generality. 
Are they fufceptible of the foft and deli- 
cate emotions which the fine diftrefs in the 
Tejiament is intended to raife? Every one 
indeed is capable of being delighted 
through the paffions ; but they muft be 
worked up, as in tragedy, to a greater 
height, before the generality can receivé 
thac delight from them. The fame ob- 
jeétion, it will be faid, holds àgainft the # 
finer ftrokes of charaóter. Not, I thirik, 
with the fame force. I doubt our fenfe of 
imitation, efpecially of the ridiculous, h 
quicker than our humanity. But I deter- 
mine nothing. Both thefe pleafures are 
jperfeétly confiftent. And my idea of co- 
medy requires only that the pathos be kepc 
in fubprdination to the manners* 



CHAP. 



» 3 6 ON THE PROVINCES OF 
C H A P. IV. 

Or THE PROVINCE OF FARCE. 

THUS much thcn for the general idea 
of Comedy. If confidcred more accurate- 
ly it is, further, of two kinds. And in con- 
fidcring thefe we (hall come at a juft notion 
of the province of Farce. For this mirror 
of private lift either, i. rcfle&s fuch quali- 
ties and charadiers, as are common to hu- 
man nature at ìarge: or, 2. it reprefents 
'the whims, extravagances, and caprices, 
vhich chara&erize the folly of particular 
perfons or times. 

Again, eacb of thefe is, further, to bc 
fiibdivided into two /pecies, For 1. the 
reprefentations of common nature may either 
bc taken accurate^ fo as to refleéfc a 
faithful and exa£t image of their originai \ 
which alone is that I would cali comedy, 
as beft agreeing to the defeription which 
Cicero gives of it, when he terms it ima- 
ginem veritatis. Or, they may be 
forced and overcharged above the fimple 
and juft proportions of nature 5 as when 

the 
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the excefles ofz few are given for fi and- 
ing charaéters, when npt the man is de«> 
fcribed, but the paffion, or when, in the 
draught of the man, the lcading feature is 
extended beyond meafure: And in thefo 
cafes the reprefentation holds of the lower 
province of Farce. In like manner, 2. 
the other fpecies, confifting in the repre- 
fentation of par Hai nature^ either tranfcribes 
fuch chàràfters as are peculiar to certain 
countrics or times, of which our comedy is, irt 
great meafure, made up$ or it prefents 
the image of Jbme real individuai perfon ; 
which was the diftinguifhing charaóter of 
the old comedy properly fo called, 

Both thefe kiiids. evidéntly bclong to 
farce : nat only as failing in that general 
and univcrfal imitation of nature, Tvhich is 
alone deferving the Dame of comedy, but, 
alfo, for this reafon, that, being more di- 
reóUy written for the prefent purpofe of 
diferediting certain cbàrafiters or perfons, it 
is found convenient to «xaggerate their 
peculiarities and enlarge their fcatures; 

and 
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and fo, on a doublé account, thcy are to be 

refenred to that elafi. 

And thus the tbree firms tf dramatic 
compofttion, the only ones which good fenfe 
acknowlèdges, are kepc dittine: and the 
proper end and character of each, 
clearly underftood. 

• i. Tragedy and Comedy, by their lively 
but faithful reprefentations, caninot fall ter 
injlruft. Such naturai exhibitions of the 
human charader, being fet before us in 
the clear mirror of the jframa, muft needs 
ferve to the higheft maral ufes, in awaken- 
ing that inftindive approbation, which we 
cannot withhold from virtue, or in prò- 
voking the not lefs neceffary deteftation of 
vice. But this, though it be their beft ufe y 
is by no means their primary intention. 
Their proper and immediate end is > to 
please: the otte, more efpccially by in-, 
terefting the affeSions\ the otber, by a 
jufi and delicate imitation of real ttfe. 
Farce, on the contrary, profefles to enter- 
tainy but this, in order more effeétually to 

ferve 
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ferve the interefts of virtue and good fenfe. 
Its proper end and purpofe (if we allow it 
to ha ve any reafonable one) is, then, to 
jnstruct. Which the reader will un- 
derftand me as faying, not of what we 
know by the name of farce qxv the modem 
ftage (whofe prime intention can hardly be 
thought even that low ope, aferibed to it 
. by Mr. Dryden, of entertaining citizen*, 
country gentlèmen y and Covent-Garden fops), 
but of the legitimate end of this drama% 
known to the Antients under the name of 
the old Comedy , but having ncither name 
nor exiftence, properly fpeaking, among 
the Moderns. Of which we may fay, as 
Mr. Dryden did, but with lefs propriety, 
of Comedy," Tbat it is ajharp manner of 
" inftruftion for the vulgar, wbo are never . 
" well aménded, till tbey are more tban fuf- 
"ficiently expofed." [Pref. to Tranf. of 
Fréfnoy, p. xix.] 

2. Though tragedy and comedy refpedfc 
the fame general end, yet purfuing it by 
different mean$\ hence it comes to pafs, 
their characters are wholly different. 

For 
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R>r tfagedy, aiming at pkafurè prinG*paI.Iy 
throvgh thè affcfliam% wbofe flow muft 
net ber checkcd ànd interrupted by any 
countcr impreffions : and comedy, w we 
have. fecn, addreffing: kfelf principali} to 
our naturai Jenfe of refemblimce xmà inètti* 
tim\ ìt follo ws, thttthcridicukntscan rievec 
fae affibciated wkfa tragedy, without déftray- 
ing ita nature, thóugh with the ferims 
amie it very wcll confitts. "3 

And bere thè praftia coincide* wi tir the 
mie. AH exaft writefs; riwftjghtfreF coav 
ftantly mix £r»w 4wi pkafant fcfcnes'togfc- 
ther iti the fame comedy > yet ftever prestante 
to do this in tragtdp, ànd fo ktep tte^tWo 
fpecies of tragedy and tomed} theitìfelws 
pcrfeétìy diftind. B^v " : "* r • 

3. It is qdite odfefwif& with còmftfy àfflef 
fafeei < Thefe àlntòft perpetuali^ Mh^nù" 
each other. And yet the reàìbn' bf ette 
thing demands as intire and perfeft a fépiN- 
tion in this cafe, as in the òthér. '• Parche 
perfe&ion of totóedf lyìfìg in the àK2Cdr*«Jr' 
and fidèlity of imivcrfal refprefèritaritf^ itàd 
farce ^okSèàlf flégkaing or fatfh«r fòN 

# .: ^ *< rpofely 
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pófely tranfgrefflng the limits of common 
fiature aftd jtfft decorum, thcy clalh cnikelf 
\vith each other.' And comedy mufì io fu 
fail of givirig thè pkafure, appropriate to 
its defign, ai ic allics itfclf with fatti ; 
while /^r^, on the other hahdj forfcits the 
ufe, it intends, of promoting popular ridi* 
cuìe, by reftrainlng itfclf within the exaét 
rtiks of Nature which Comedy òb&rves. 

But therc is little occafion to guard 
àgaiiitt this làtter abuffe. The danger ig 
ali oh the other fide. And the paffion 
for what is tiow called Fafce, the fhadow 
òf the Old Comedy, has, in fad, poffefled 
the modem poets to fuch a degree, that we 
ha ve fcarcely one example of a comedy 
Without this grofe mixmre. If any are to 
be excépted from this cenfurc in Molière, 
they are his Mifantbropt, arttf Tartuffe^ 
Which are accordingly, by common allow- 
ance, the beft of his large colleftion, In 
proportion as his other plays have lefs or 
more of this farcical turn, their true value 
hath been long fiiice determined. 

Of our own comedies, fuch of them, I 
mean, as are worthy of criticifm, Ben Jon- 
• Voi,. IL 1, fon'» 
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fen'f 4tfbw$ and Vplpnp bid tlje (aireft 
for Ipeing written in this genuine unmixed 
HUinqer. Yet, though their merits are 
Y«ry great, {evece Critiqftp might find 
JpoìedMqg to objpd; : even to thefe. The 
AiCfiEitisr, foni? will think, is exag- 
gprated througjiout; and fo, at beft f be- 
Jwig* t9 tljat fpecies of comedy wfiich we 
havfc ecfore callcd pqrticular and partial. 
JViljBaftjtJiccxtravagantpurfMic, fo ftrpngly 
cvpp&d in that , plajj, |mh nqw, ot a 
long tóme* bocn forgptten $ fo that w& find 
k.dttfituk tQ cgtpr fally imo the humour 
tf tktf higbJy-wrQUght chfcrafter. ^p^ 
in genera wp gi»y : Jfanark of fuch <%- 
nders, tfcat djcy are, a ftrong temiptìon 
», t bei wft*er to excged (the bouods of tnjtji 
in hi* dnwgfrt qf theip at firfi t and aire ' 
fqrtber liable to an imperfe&, and even 
unfair* feptence from the recider afterwards. 
FQr the welcpme reception, wbich thefe 
pt&urcs pf prevailing locai folly meét wi(h 
on die. ftage, canno* but induce the poer, 
almoft without defign, to infiame the re- 
prefentation : and the waot of arcfcètypes, 
in a little cime* makes it pafs for immo- 
o dèrate, 
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dorate, wèré'it originalfy giireirwith evcr 
fo much difcretion and juftice. So that; 
whether thè Alchethift b^fàrcieafl ór ribty it 
will appeàr, ac lfcaft, to have this note òf 
farce, " That the principalchàraéter è ìs 
* exaggeiitéd;* But then tWà ft àtt wc 
muft affimi. Fdf, às to thè .^tì^afHthtt 
Play*s beiitg zhéal /<#$>' *Kfch fcèms tè 
bring it flireaiy uridtr tìt* ^ftoffltóatioft tff 
Fàrce, h is biit }ùft to róàkè adiftinétìèm 
Had «Rè màaUptfoJè òf thr Play beeti 
io èfcpofé Mbmf 9 it hàìd tee»- Ifibte to 
this obje&ibh. But thft tttodfe of ktàl foti) 
h éttìpfcfyéd a$ the «testo ottly 4>f expbiìng 
mot Ber folly* tìtterifive as Otor Nature, and 
ctìéf al Wfth ' it, tìàtady Àomte* &r that 
Afe fubjaft li& ali thfc rfeqtìiat»! of trae 
Ofkedy. It is jtilt dthefwiife^ N»e m*y ab- 
ferve/ in the JD^iVj <fo ifi» j tofcich ther*- 
fòrè f>ròj!>brly fili» titidbfr our cénftirè. Fbr 
there^ thè folly óf thè rime, Projtéls Ma 
Monopoliès, afe brbught in tii bel dcpófed 
' às the èkd and purpofe óf the- comedy; 

(^ tHe isrhÒle^ thè Àlàttnift is a Comedy 
MEr;|ufe form, but à little Fafrhàl ih ttìfr 
èxtéflfiori of òtìe òf ita eharèfttrs. u ; > > 
' R2 The. 
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.The Volpone is#fubje& fo manifeftljr 
6ttcd. for the entertainment of r ali : times* 
chat i& ftaod* in necdof no vindioàrion. 
Yet nekhciy I am afiraid* i$ tbis Comedy* in 
ali xcfpt&s, a complete njodei : TbcnéJ5Wt 
even fonie Incidents of a farcical inventioff* 
parxicularly, the MéunUbmk Scene, :anck&r 
feltiifuSs Tottfffi^zxt ùv the_ afte of*hc 
«A/ €9W4j>\ and without kt ; rarionat f •ptfr* 
pofc* Befides, the iurt?^ar of the diabguc 
is. foramene* on che pòiat of beqtfningtiin- 
ordinate* as may be feen in the ptóafeatrjr 
of Coriacei*' s mfiakts tbrtngb . Mafirefc 
and inother inftanoeg. A*d ws* Jhsdtuw 
woadeiv -ttoft ohe beiiof jm play* arp 3ife 
Me to ioroe otye&ion* of thi$ fqn*if wcat* 
fend to the cbara&tr of the wiitcr. Far 
fa» nature vwas Tevere and rigidi an&$bi^ 
in giving a fixength and flianjine£, {pyéuit 
times eoo an intemp*rance co his fatyt> 
HU tafte for ridiculc was drang, buutid$ib< 
cate ; which roade him not over-curiomvifi 
the choicc of his Upies* And, laftly^his 
fijU in pi&uring chaf adera^though roafterlf, 
was without that elegante of band which 
i$ jrcqoired co correa and allay the force 
- ' of 
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of fa hold a coigsiring;, Thuv the biafs 
of hi&nature leadingjiim to Plaucus y riacher 
than Tercnce, fot hilnaodd* kia. noe to bc 
jNonderéd, that hi^l.wk; is^too frequefttly 
cauftic* his raillery icoiiitfe, and bis humour 

excefìnre. 

\ ..Some later wrkers fot the ftege have* 09 
dante, aYoàded tbefe defeflts of the exaifteft 
Gnaulìi pW /draoiafjft^ B^do:t^y,rcach 
KU excelkncics? Pofterity, I am afraid* 
w%;judge ,.otherwife f *whatever..inayube 
pow. thougbt of fonie more fafluonahle 
cocwedies. .. And,, if they do noe, neither the 
ftat^fif. general maoners, .noi\thc tura of 
die :pnhlic tafte, ; apjjears to bc Juck as 
oannuenances the expe&ation of greater ini» 
pròvecnents»' To chofe, who are not ovcd- 
fcnguine in their hope^ f our. fqi^fathcra 
mìì pgrfeaps be thought jto ha-ve furnifhcd 
{^hat in nature kpm linked together) 
tàe faiiscft exampie of Jramatic^ as of raaÉ 
marnerà 

But bere it will probably be faid, an af- 

feScd zeal for the bonour of our old poeta 

has betrayed their unwary advocate into a 

conceffion which diicredits his wholc pains 

7 on 
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6n this fubjcft. F&r to what purpofe, thay 
k bc afked, this.wafte of dramatic critici&v 
when, by the allowance of the idle fpecti- 
ferift himfelf, his tticory is Hk«ly to pfófe 
fo unpfofltablé, at leaft, if ?t tfe tìót ìjji- 
founded ? The only part J can také in thh 
hièe conjub<fture is, to fcreen myfclf behiod 
the authority òf a mùch ' abler crft'tfal 
iheorìft, Whò had once the ntìsforttnfè'fof 
find hirrtfelf in thefe unlucky circumftàhcis, 
ifnd b*s àpólógized fòr it. 'the ffyeBkH\i 
fairty urged by this fine writer; ahd, HI ftf 
profound and fpeculative an age as the pre- 
fehr, l prèfiime to fuggeft no othtr anlwer 
than hfc has thought fit to give to it. 
H Òpecukttons of this fon, fays he, do not 
•* beftow getìiiis on thofe *rho hart ìt not; 
* they do nòt perhaps fefiofd àny great 
** affiftance to thòfe who bave ; and moft 
' " cotnmònly the men of genius are even 
" incapable of being affifted by fpeculation. 
•* To what ufe then do they ferve ? why, 
c * to lead up totbc firft principles $f beauty 
ét fuch perfons as love reafoning, and are 
" fbnd of reducing, under the controul of 
44 philofophy, fubjeóls that appear the 

"moft 
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;^r^>-3* moft indepcndent of it, and which are 
g^;V.-.^^ genèrally thought abandoned to the ca- 
ffej^pnce of tafte [>]•** 

|fc v*.' ^ty} u Ccs forte* de (pecuhtioiis ne demnent point 
^'f*':^ de genie à ceux qui en manquent; elles n'aident 
v/T .^beaùcoup oeux qui en ont : et le plus fouvent meme 
^ ; y ;.-•«* te; gens de genie 'font' incapables d'étre aidees par 
;^f>.\ \\ M Jet fpecuktìons. A quoi danc font-elies bonaes f 
*: .V^'^^itre reraomer juiqu'aux pfemieres idées du beau 
f/>*qùek|ues gens qui airaent la raifonnemenr, et fé 
£*— " ^piaifent à reduire fous fempire de la phifofophie 
^//-**-*T'."toi' chofès qui en paroiffent le più* kndépendantes, 
■■;"*;.'*' et' q\ie l'on crott cothrounénaent abàndónnies à la 
Vi^.iusarreric des gouts." M. db Foxtenelxk. 

M! V; \| : "1 *"*** EtrD 6 f tJje SECOK© VottTME. 
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